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A FLY 


is not as harmless as it seems. It brings into the 
house many undesirable things which it picks up 
with its hairy, cup-shaped feet. Among them are 
disease germs. Aftera fly has entered your home 
it is a menace to your family’s health — you should 
make it harmless. But you cannot do it without 


TANGLEFOOT 
STICKY FLY PAPER 


which catches the fly and the germs it carries, and 
coats them both over with a varnish from which 
they cau never escape. 

Poisoning the fly will not do, as the germ is not 
poisoned. 

A fly trap will not do, as the buzzing of the fly 
will blow the germs through the meshes and you 
will inhale them. 

So TANGLEFOOT is the only remedy. 


Every 
dealer has it. 


It is an inexpensive safeguard. 














Chicago Musical College 


Established 1867 Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Pres. 
COLLEGE BLDG., 202 MICHIGAN BOUL., CHICAGO 


‘The Chicaxzo Musical 
College is the largest 
and most complete 
school of its kind in 
America. 

Has the strongest 
faculty ever assembled 
in a school of musical 
learning. 

The College Building 
is the finest structure 
in existence devoted 
exclusively to a mu- 
sical institution, 

The system of in- 
struction and arrange- 
ment of courses repre- 
sent the outcome of 36 
years’ experience. 


MUSIC 


School of Acting 
Elocution 
School of Opera 


Modern Languages 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIKECTORS: 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld Dr. Louis Falk Hans Von Schiller 
William Castle Bernhard Listemann§ 5S. E. Jacobsohn 
Rudolph Ganz Charles Gauthier Herman Devries 
Velix Borowski Hart Con vay, Director School of Acting. 


37th SEASON BEGINS SEPT. 8 


New Mlustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
OP NOTE.—Applications for the 45 free and 150 partial Scholar- 
ships will be received until August 15. 


Bloch Go-Cart 


Adjustable. The 
best-built in the 
world — not only for 
beauty but for serv- 
ice. Other adjust- 
able go-carts are 
imitations of it, and 
as good as imitations 
usually are. 


Send for beautiful book and 
** What Mothers Say.”’ 


Invalid Chairs 


How much comfort is there for a 
nervous person in a shaky or badly 
balanced chair? You can 
get one built right for no 
more than the other kind 
cost. Guaranteed. Send 
for Book —indoors or out- 
doors, self-pushing, rolling 
or stationary. 

We pay freight on go carts, baby 
carriages and invalid chairs all 
over the United States. 
PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
Eighth aud Spring Garden, Philadelphia 


Mothers and Daughters 


You can make summer cooking 
a pleasure by using our 


STEAM COOKER 


WITH DOORS 
Entire meal cooked over one 
burner. Saves fuel, labor and 
provisions. Used on any kind 
of stove. Only cooker made 
with steam condenser and cop- 
per tank, sold on 30 days’ trial. 
Get it for your home and sum- 
ner cottage. 


Agents Wanted s% L eerat af er. 


week can be made by band Write 
for territory atonce. Don't delay, as 
largest sales are made during sum- 
mer months. Illustrated circulars free. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO, 
48 Ontario Bidg., Ont. and Jeff. Sts., TOLEDO, OHIO 


A fortune made from one-half 
acre. Easily grown —— 
the U.S. and C Canada. Room 
in your garden to grow hun- 


dreds of dvllars’ wor Roots 
and seeds forsale. Send 5 cents for postage and get our booklet 











COLLEGE BUILDING 

























all about it. meDowell Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.8. A. 











The Finest 


It is a scouring soap. 
It is a metal polish. 
It is a glass cleaner. 


or tarnish ; 
«cc bd ” 
wearing out 


Ask your grocer for a cake. 











Is an improvement in the list 
of house clea 


It is always used in the form of a thin 
lather. 
no muss and Witt Nor Scratcu 


Bon Ami cleans by dissolving the dirt 
not by 


Read the directions inside the wrapper. 


Cleaner Made 


ning necessities. 


Requires little water, makes 


‘ scouring’ and 
the object cleaned. 

















DIAMONDS 


a, 





ever you prefer, 
every diamond and will allow full price paid for any «liamond sold by us in exchange for other goods or a laryer diamond. 
There is nothing disayreeable about doing business with us—no publicity, no security required, everything positively confi- 


dential. 


values will increase greatly within the year. 


ver week. 
radstreet's book of commercial ratings and tell you that no 
our representations may be accepted without question. 


Copyright, 1902, Lofiis Bros, & Co. 





We pay all express charges, sv you are nothing out in any case. 


We save you from 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. compared with the prices of retail jewelers. 
use of your money than to make monthly payments on a diamond. 
If you prefer to buy a diamond for cash we will make a discount of 8 per cent. 
and give you the option of returning the diamond at any time within one year and getting your money back in full —less 
10 per cent., the reasonable cost of doing business. For instance: You can have the pleasure, prestige and satisfaction of wear- 
ing a $50 diamond for a whole year, then if you wish to return it we will refund $45, making it cost you only $5 — less than 10 cts. 

You can satisfy yourself as to our responsibility by inquiring of oe local banker. 


Write to-day for illustrated Catalogue which shows goods, prices and 
terms; also for a copy of the most complete booklet ever published on diamond buying. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Department 4-E, 92 to 98 State Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 


(Est, 1858) Diamond Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers, Opp. Marshall Field & Co, 
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You" individually, if you are 


houest, can buy one of the beau 
tiful Diamond pieces shown here on eas 
monthly payments. ‘This beautiful brooc 
only $120, payable $15 mouthly. ‘This 
beautiful cluster ring $60, payable $7.50 
monthly. ‘This splendid solitaire ring $80, 
payable $10 monthly. You may select any 
ring, brooch, earrings, stud, locket or other 
article from our half-million-dollar stock 
on similar terms of payment. Our only 
requirements are, the first payment on 
delivery of the diamond, honesty and abil- 
ity to meet the small monthly payments. 


You can send first payment with order, or, if you 
prefer, we will send C. O. D. (first payment) by ex- 
press for examination before any payment is made. 
If you send the first payment we send diamonds 
direct to your home where you may examine them 
carefully. If you are not entirely pleased with them we 
send another selection or refund what you have paid —which- 
We give a guarantee certificate with 


You can make no better 
The highest European authorities assure us that diamond 


He will refer to his Dun's or 


rouse stands higher in credit, reliability or promptness and that 











ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen's Foot-Ease. It relieves pain- 
ful, swollen,smarting, and nervous 
feet, und is the Greatest Comfort 
Discovery of the Age 


Allen’s 
l‘oot-Kase makes tight-fitting or 
new shves feel easy, and brings 
comfort to tired, aching feet. We 
have many thousand testimonials, 
‘Try it to-day. Sold by all drug- 
gists and ~ stores, 25c. Do 
not accept an imitation. Sent by 
mail for 25c. in stamps. 
F TRIAL PACKAGE 


sent by mail. Address 


ALLEN §. OLMSTED,LeRoy, N.Y. 


“Oh, What Rest 
and Comfort!” 





Paint your house 
with PaTTon’s Sun 
Proof Paints and for- 
get all about paint- 
ing for five years— 
maybe ten. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLAss Co., General Distributers. 
Send for Book of Paint Know ledge and Advice, free, to 
PATTON PAINT Co., P.O. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 








‘Mum’ 


Takes the odor out of perspiration, 
but doesn’t stop your perspiring. 

Mum is harmless—a snow-white 
cream that chemically neutralizes 
the odors of the body, but has no 
other effect or action. 

25 cents—at drug- and depart- 
ment-stores. Or we send it, post- 
paid, for 25 cents. 

MUM MANUFACTURING CO Philadelphia 





BICYCLES BELOW COST 


5000 Bicycles, Overstock. For 30 days 
only we will sacrifice at éess than actual 


,, “cost” New 1902 Models. 


**Bellise,” complete . . . 8.75 










* Cossack,” . 69.75 
Guaranteed High Grade. 
“Siberian,” a Beauty, . £10.75 
* Neudorf,” Koad Rac €, #11.75 


No finer bicycle at any price. 
Choice of M. & W. or Record tires and 
best equipment oun all our bicycles. Strong- 
est guarantee. 
We SHIP ON APPROVAL C.O.D. 
,to anyone without a cent deposit and 
allow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


before purchase is binding. 


00 Good 2d-Hand Wheels $3 to $8 
Do not buy a bicycle until you have written for 
our free catalogues with large photographic engravings 
and full descriptions. 





MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 23 M, CHICAGO 





DON’T PUT IT OFF 


any longer. You can use 


The GEM Ironing Machine 


to excellent advantage, and you should 
eg. it now. We guarantee satis- 

ction, It saves nine-tenths time, 4 
labor, worry and money. Only Ic. 
hour to heat by gas or gasoline. Decide 
now. One test convinces. Sent Free — 
Illustrated booklet, ‘“* Modern Methods 
in Ironing.” Write. Domestic Mangle 
Co,, Box E, Racine Junction, Wis. 








from 7 
paorrr =i GiNsen 
PROFIT acre of 
was made in one year by a Missouri man. Demand is 
increasing. Wild supply nearly exhausted. Hardy 
everywhere in United States. Can be grown in 
sinall gardens as well as on farms. Most profitable 


crop known. Complete booklet about this wonderful 
GINSENG, 10 cents. Circulars free. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG Co. 











Department O JOPLIN, MO. 










Bristles in irregular 


This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush. 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.’ 


Adults’ 85c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 


The finest dentifrice is helpless without me. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box —for your protection. 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth, 
tufts — cleans bet ween the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 





FLORENCE MFG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass, 


IT’S FREE— TRY IT 


Let us send you a free sample bottle of 


Meyer’s Cereo Vinegar 


together with book of salad and salad dressing recipes by 
Mrs. Elizabeth 0. Hiller, Prin. Chicago Domestic Science 
Training School — Free for the asking. 


Being | | The cooking 
Distilled (from | authority 

pa toe | of the 

selectec Delineator 
graius) it is } { says: ** There 
purer than are Cereal ~ 
citer vinegar Vinegars now 
can possibly on the market 
be, for that are fine 
distillation in quality and 
kills every of such 

germ while delicate flavor 
cider vinegar that they can 
gets its be used in 
strength from all branches 
fermentation, of cookery 
and is with the 
notoriously 
full of living 
organisms. 


certainty of 
a delicious 
result." 





Freeport ~ Ills. 
V.8.A 











MEYER’S CEREO VINEGAR 


is not only the most healthful vinegar it is possible to make, 
being absolutely pure, but it is also delightfully appetizing, 
being properly aged until ripened and mellowed into whole- 
someness. Sold by Lest grocers. 
CAUTION: Many bulk vinegars are adulterated with 
acids which are unhealthful and dangerous. Insist on 
getting Meyer's Cereo Vinegar—sold only in bottles. 
Write for our booklet on Pure Food Vinegar. 


CHAS. E. MEYER & CO., Dept. L, Freeport, Ill. 














** Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work.” 





No Soap, Borax, Soda or Ammonia is needed with 


GOLD DUST 


With little water and less effort you can clean any- 
thing about the house better, easier and cheaper than 
with soap or any other cleanser. Once try it, you'll 
always buy it. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 








BEST, BECAUSE THE NAME 





is a STANDARD of MERIT 


and a Guarantee as to 


PURITY,QUALITY, FLAVOR. 





Cost no more than others — 
Less than some. 








———— 

















NO MORE 
DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose 
for 10¢ 












Cut off ragged feet, attach “ Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our new 
Stockinette Stitch, and you have @ 
pair of hose as good as new. Cost 
only 10c and a few moments’ time. 


Racine Feet come in cotton, sizes 5to II, 
black or white. Price, 10c. a pair; prepaid. 
Booklet, “* The Stockinette Stitch,” tells 
everything. 


Sent free. Agents wanted. 


——p Vert. E, Racine, Wis. 


















































The $300 Offer for 
Six Animal Photographs 





Here we repeat last month’s offer: 


$100 for the Best Animal Picture 
75 for the 2d Best Animal Picture 
50 for the 3d Best Animal Picture 
25 for the 4th Best Animal Picture 
25 for the 5th Best Animal Picture 
25 for the 6th Best Animal Picture 


Now, ‘‘ animal pictures’’ means the picture of 
any kind of an animal, tame or wild, domestic 
or barnyard — any animal, in fact. The photo- 
graph may show the animals grazing, resting, 
sleeping, at play, in action—in short, any kind 
of an animal in any kind of a position. 


Remember These Points 


No photograph must be smaller than 4x 5 
inches: the larger the better. Send as 
many different photographs as you like. 
Mounted or unmounted, as you like. 

But you MUST inclose sufficient postage 
for return, and you must affix your full 
name and .‘4dress to each picture. 


The Contest Will Close October 1 


Mark all packages ‘‘ For Animal Photograph 
Contest” and send to THE ART BUREAU OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


NOTE: Besides the six prize winners, THE 
JOURNAL reserves the right to buy as many 
more at regular rates. 


fe 
Why Many Fail 
To Win THE JOURNAL’S Prizes 


N HUNDREDS of instances in our recent offers 

the contributor himself or herself was respon- 
sible for the failure to secure a prize —just 
because the conditions of the offer, which were 
plainly set forth, were not followed. Take the 
competition ‘‘ How | Got My Home.’”’ Hundreds 
of excellent stories were sent back because they 
failed to tell the income from which the money 
was saved and the house built. Now, naturally 
any one reading such a recital would ask at 
once: ‘‘But on what salary did he or she do it ?”” 
It was like playing ‘‘Hamlet’’ with no Hamlet. 

In hundreds of cases in the Christmas com- 
petition the very things we plainly said should 
be done were not done. ‘I can’t draw’”’ was 
the excuse, and no sketch was sent. But the 
contribution was valueless without the sketch. 

We gave the limit of words—this was ex- 
ceeded in hundreds of cases. 

We have a specific reason for every condition 
that we impose in a prize competition. We 
make as few conditions as possible: but those 
we make are vital and must be followed. 

Now we say these things for future guidance 
with regard to prize offers. When we impose a 
condition we mean it because it is absolutely 
necessary. And when that condition is violated 
we throw the contribution out at once. To do 
otherwise would be unfair to those who respect 
the conditions. The conditions of prize offers 
should be carefully read, and then as carefully 
followed. If this had been done many a disap- 
pointed contributor to the recent prize offers 
might have received a check. 

As for our puzzles, there is this to be said: 
We receive every month hundreds of solutions 
that are correct in every particular. We cannot 
possibly spare space on the page for the name of 
every one whose answer is right. All we can 
do is to give the list of the thirty readers whose 
solutions are correct, and whose 25-word essays 
appear to us to be the most meritorious. 


on 
The May Question Box Winners 


How do you like the fashion department, and 
what would you like to see treated therein : 
FIRST PRIZE, $10, to Miss L. M. Hamilton, 
_ Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

SECOND PRIZE, 8s, to Mrs. N. J. Sawyier, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

THIRD PRIZE, $s, to Miss A. J. McCoy, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


FOURTH PRIZE, $5, to Miss Rose Vorndran, 
Plattsmouth, Nebraska. 


Sb 
The Winners of the Christmas Prizes 


_ Next month we hope to announce the awards 
in the Christmas competition ; ‘‘ How | Got My 
Home,”’ and the musical composition and wed- 
ding picture competitions. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


Subscription Price: 
One Dollar a Year : Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


421-427 Arcn STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


English Subscription Price : 
Per issue, 7d.; per year, 6s. 6d., post-/ree. 


When you receive notice that your subscription has expired you should send your renewal at once, 
using the special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that purpose. Lf your subscription 
expires with this issue your renewal should reach us before the tenth of September to avoid missing 
the next issue of the magazine; for after that date we cannot enter your name for the next 


(September) issue. We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any back numbers. Subscribers 
should use Postal, Bankers’ or Express money orders in remitting. 
{These Branch Offices are for the transaction of a:lvertising business only. Subscriptions are not received) 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street. 


Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
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Boston : Barristers Hall 


Copyright, 1902 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. Ali rights reserved. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
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$35 FOR A “WANT” 


THE JOURNAL wants to know of any newkind 
of outdoor merry-making, whether it be a fair, 
a party, a féte, a picnic or what not, which you 
may have attended or heard of. But it must be 
new, so far as you know — something unusual. 


The newest and most novel summer 
outdoor party, féte or picnic you 
have seen or heard of this summer 


Descriptions must be limited to 150 words — 
should be less if possible. A photograph is not 
imperative, but preference will be given to any 
description accompanied by a photograph. 

For the best description of the newest and 
most novel affair we will pay $15; for the 
second best, $10; with $5 each for the third 





and fourth best. 


Send, not later than August 25, to 


THE EDITOR’S WANT BOX 


uum 























A Personal Autograph Edition of 
Mrs. Rorer’s Book, “Good Cooking,” Free 


WICE as many of Mrs. Rorer’s book, ‘* Good Cooking,’’ 
have been sold as of any book in ‘*‘ THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL Library.”’ Thousands of young wives paid fifty 
cents for a copy and keep house by it. It represents the very 


’ 


** cream’ 


of Mrs. Rorer’s experience. She says herself in the 


introduction: ‘‘ It contains the most mature and best cooking 
receipts of all my twenty-five years of study on the subject.” 


What the Book Contains 


It contains 250 Pages. 

It is 4% x 6 Inches in Size. 

It is Bound in Cloth with Gold Top. 

It has a Photogravure Frontispiece 

Portrait of Mrs. Rorer. 

It contains 10 Cooking Lessons. 

It contains 7 Domestic Lessons. 

It contains 139 Receipts. 

It tells how to Cook for the Nursery ; 
for the Growing Child; for the Sick ; 
for Bloodless Girls; for Dyspeptics ; 
for a Family, etc., etc. 





What This Special Edition Is 

Mrs. Rorer has personally 
“autographed” every copy of 
this edition—that is, personally 
written her name and date of 
inscription on the flyleaf of each 
copy. It isn’t a ‘“‘reproduced’”’ 
signature, but an original one. 

Not a copy of this edition will be 
sold. It cannot be bought at any 
price. 

And only 700 copies are in this 
special autograph edition. 





One copy of this autograph edition will be sent, post- 


age prepaid, to any person who will send one new 
& yearly subscription to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
between the date of this offer and September 15, 1902 





There is just one condition: It must be a new subscriber—not a 
renewal —and it must be accompanied by $1.00. Remember the sub- 
scription must not be your own, and it must not be on the list at the 
present time. The book will be sent as an acknowledgment of your 
courtesy in introducing THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to some friend 


who is not now a subscriber. 


Remember: ask for a copy of the book when you send the subscrip- 


tion, else it will not be sent. Address 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 








The Creator of the 
“Peirce Girl” 





PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADLEY 


So popular have become the drawings of the 
*‘ Peirce girl’’—as Mr. Peirce’s girl is popuiarly 
spoken of — as shown in the fashion department 
and on several of the cover designs of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, that a naturai interest 
has been shown in the personality of their crea- 
tor, Mr. Thomas Mitchell Peirce. 

Mr. Peirce was born in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, thirty-six years ago. His father was a 
prominent lawyer and business man there, and 
Mayor of the city for several terms. The artist 
was educated for a business career, starting in 
a Grand Rapids bank; then went, in turn, into 
the lumber, iron and ranching business in his 
own State and in Kansas and California. 


che 


His passion for drawing, however, had al- 
ways been strong, and finally overcame him, 
and six years ago he went to New York. His 
first inclination was to enter an art school: then 
he determined to work out his talent for himself, 
and so rented a studio and “‘ hung out a sign.”’ 
For the first two years he made drawings for the 
New York daily newspapers and for the humor- 
ous weeklies. Then he went to Paris, intending 
to study there; but again he decided to keep 
on for himself, and after traveling in Europe 
he returned to New York. He was deter- 
mined to make a special study of the American 
girl. He believed in his own conception of 
her: the real American girl of refinement. 
The rest is known to every JOURNAL reader, 
and to-day the ‘Peirce girl’’ ranks with the 
‘Gibson girl’’ in popularity. 


op 
The Painting of Mrs. Roosevelt 


The painting of Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, a 
photograph of which is shown on the cover of 
this month’s JOURNAL, is the work of Theobald 
Chartran, the French portrait painter, who exe- 
cuted the painting in the Corcoran Gallery, in 
Washington, last winter, where Mrs. Roosevelt 
gave the painter a number of sittings. The 
background shows the grounds at the rear of 
the White House. 

The painting was completed last March, and 
has been exhibited all summer at the Paris 
Salon. In the autumn it will be removed to the 
White House. It was executed under the direc- 
tion of the French Government and will be pre- 
sented to the United States Government. 

The reproduction on THE JOURNAL cover is 
the first publication of the painting in America. 


Extra Copies of this Cover 


THE JOURNAL has prepared a separate, limited 
edition of this cover design, printed on coated 
paper, exactly the same as on this cover, but 
with no advertisements on the back. This edition 
is for framing. We will send a copy, carefully 
packed in a tube, postage paid, for 10 cents— 
as long as the edition lasts. 





op 
. ’ 4é 9? 

Soon it Will be: ‘‘All Gone 

The supply of Mr. Taylor’s famous New Eng- 
land pictures in colors is getting less each day. 
Soon it will be: ‘‘ All Gone.’”’ No more copies will 
then be printed, and, for good and all, these 
superb specimens of colored work will be un- 
obtainable. The ‘ cut’’ in price which we made 
on the first four naturally brought many orders. 
But we repeat the offer once more: 

Of the first four pictures — that is 


THE TRAVELING SHOEMAKER 

THE OLD-FASHIONED SCHOOL IN SESSION 
A WINTER SERVICE AT CHURCH 

THE OLD STAGE AND THE TURNPIKE 


We will send carefully packed and postage paid 


ANY TWO FOR $3.00 
If Ordered Singly, Then $2.00 Each 


Remember these are the colored prints: in 14 
superb colors so faithfully produced as to be 
almost exactly like the originals. In actual size 
these pictures are nearly twice as large as a 
JOURNAL page: printed on heavy paper, all 
ready for framing. Remit to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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ELIZABETH ANN CHAPMAN, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


Mrs. S. D. Chapman, the mother of this little girl, writes: 


** We consider Mellin’s Food the best food that can be 
procured for babies. Our little girl has never been sick 
aday. She always takes Mellin’s Food with a relish.’’ 


Send for a free sample of MELLIN’S FOOD for your baby. 


MELLIN’S FOCw COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CLLMEE 


Bring F omea Package of | 


iRaiston| 


with the Basket of — 


PEACHES 


There’s no dish to compare with 


RALSTON AND SLICED PEACHES 


The combination (served with cream and sugar) is a complete break- 
fast in itself —it’s simply delicious. Try it to-morrow. 

The choicest wheat (so rich in gluten) gives to Ralston Breakfast 
Food its natural, wholesome flavor. Ralston is a pure, simple food, 
easily prepared. ‘That’s why it finds a place in our American homes 
to-day. Ralston should be in your home, so be sure to buy a (i 
15-cent package with the basket of peaches. NH 


Musee PURINA MILLS ii 


ene “Where Purity is Paramount” 
834 Gratiot Street St. Louis, Mo. 





PURINA:MILLS:-PRESS=— 

















Thoroughly | 
Sweet 


FAWN | Pu | iS 
For Milk 


Utensils, 
Nursing 
Bottles, | 
China, 
Glassware, 
Most delicate 
and 
Coarsest 
Fabrics, 
Bathing, 
House 
Cleaning. 
In fact 
Wherever 
Soap is Needed 
the work can 
be done Better- 
Easier-Safer- 


MATTER OF 
INTELLIGENCE 





CRYSTAL | 
Domino 4 


 MEMEYERS BEER 


upware ST" 


Triumph 
in 
Sugar 
Making! 
Pal 
Telke oniv in bith. FX-r-) (Xs +) ¢),<=)-) a 


**CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” is packed in neat sealed boxes, and is NEVER sold in bulk. It 
is packed at the refinery and opened in the household —there is no intermediate handling. Hence, 
no dirt, no waste, no possible adulteration. Every piece alike—and every piece sparkles like a cluster 
of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant 
ii appearance, no sugar made can equal it in excellence. When buying this sugar remember that 
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The Green Hat 


THE STORY OF A WOOING—AND AN 
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UT I don’t want to be married, I’ve seen too 
many unhappy marriages. I like my liberty 
and independence too well. My present life 

suits me perfectly. Besides, I don’t know 
you, even as afriend. I’ve never thought of 
you in that light. I was never more 
surprised in my life !”’ 

The beautiful girl looked frankly 
into his eyes with an absence of 
coyness and diffidence that made 
the heart of the man who a few 
minutes before had asked her to be 
his wife sink to zero. Certainly in 
all his thirty-six years of existence 
he never had wanted anything so 
much as this independent, queenly- 
looking girl, sitting so erect in 
the dogcart beside him, and 
he was accustomed to know 
what he wanted, too. 

It was months now 
since he had known 
her to be the one 
woman for 
him, and 















her perfect unconsciousness 
of his seriousness had not 
made the way easy for 
him, even if the novelty 
of the experience. had 
added greater strength 
to his desire. In the 
town where he had 
practiced law for the 
past ten years he was 
looked upon as a con- 
firmed bachelor, too 
comfortable in his 
handsome home to 
wish to change his 

lot, but not at all 
blind to teminine 
charms—indeed, he 

had won the reputa- 

tion of paying many 
graceful attentions 
without serious inten- 
tions, and this girl, 
knowing this, now 
when he was most in 
earnest, had laughed 

at any attempt at senti- 
ment. 

To-day, as they drove 
along the shaded country 
road in the early June 
sunshine, without any 
attempt at romance, al 
most bluntly, but with the 
diffidence of a schoolboy, 
he had asked her to marry 
him. As he had hoped, his 
voice and manner proved to 
her his sincerity. After much 
deliberation he had decided 
that an offer of marriage was the 
only way to arouse her interest in 
him, for no woman ever looks with 
absolute indifference on the man who 
has asked her to share his life. He 
had hoped that she might care a little 
for him, but now her face showed him 
that she was perfectly indifferent. His 
wooing must come now. His great point 
Was to gain time. 

.. | hoped I might claim a little friendly con- 
sideration, at least,” he answered humbly. ‘‘ We 
have seen a good deal of one another in the past year. 

I know you are in earnest about your surprise, but you 
have always been so incredulous. I have tried ‘often 
enough to let you know what I thought and felt.”’ 

Oh, you know I’ve always classed you among my 
friendly acquaintances. One has few real friends : it is so 
hard to know a person well enough; besides, I don’t 
believe in Platonic friendship. I used to, but—now | 
don’t,”’ she concluded, rather embarrassed. 

He laughed, understanding, as he replied: ‘‘ They are 
disappointing, but why have you always ignored me alto 
gether?” ity 
ats Pardon me, I have always thought of you as rather a 
aoa in love, a sort of human bee, sipping the honey from 

ach passing flower.’’? She laughed provokingly. 

The quick color rose to his face, but he said nothing 


for a moment, then gently : se But won't you try to think 
differently now ?”’ , 
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*** BEATRICE,’ 
HE SAID, 
**| WISH YOu'D 
WEAR THE OTHER 
HAT THIS MORNING’ ”’ 


INCIDENT 


Her face grew troubled. ‘‘I may as well be perfectly 
frank ; it’s kinder in the end. I don’t care for you in the 
least in the way you wish. It’s absurd to think it possible. 
Don’t you see how slightly I know you?) And you—you 
know only my social side. You’ve no idea how willful I 
am. It simply makes me sick not to have what I want. 
I can’t wait for things, either. If I do, I don’t want them. 
Father and mother just spoil me. I’m as free as the air. 
I love my independence. The word authority isn’t in our 
domestic vocabulary. We oblige one another because we 
care for one another. I wasn’t meant to be married or I 
wouldn’t have remained contented as I aim until my 
wen Oaee year. The very thought of marriage makes 
me feel like a caged bird! Part of an old Russian mar- . 
riage ceremony was when the bride was handed to her 

husband with the words: ‘ Here, wolf, take thy lamb.’ 

Well! I’m not a lamb by any means——”’ 

She looked defiantly into his face, her color 
heightened, her fine eyes flashing. 

ohn Osbourne laughed, his eyes full of 
admiration. He had made no mistake; here. 
was a kindred spirit! He wanted no meek 
echo of himself, and was she ever more 
beautiful than now ! 
‘* Neither am I a wolf, I hope,’’ he 
answered, smiling, and still patient. 

‘* But how are we poor women 
to know? You are so often in 

sheep’s clothing before marriage. 

Most marriages make me think of 

the pictures in patent-medicine 
advertisements, ‘ Before and 
after taking,’ only they ought 

to be reversed.’’ 

‘* You certainly are not 
complimentary to us. I 
have seen some very happy 

marriages ——’”’ 

‘*VYes,’’ she inter- 
rupted quickly, ‘‘ but not 
many. You don’t envy 
many men their wives. 
Then, too, the failures 
who have any pride are 
not going to let the 
world know. Most 
married lives look to 
me dreary as death. 
The wives, and hus- 
bands, too, seem to 
have been graduated 

in the art of making 
the best of things — 

of disappointments 

in their life, home 
and each other. It is 
the kind of familiarity 
which seems to breed 
contempt—the dead 
level of mediocrity. 
Why is it that in most 
places you think if you 
see people especially 
interested in one an- 
other that they are 
engaged, or about to be? 

— never married! Where 

is the old gallantry? How 
many husbands rise when 
their wives come into the 
room, open the door for 
them, pick up what they have 

dropped, unless some one 

else is there? All these little 

attentions, that are such subtle 

flattery to us women—these are 

generally for some other man’s 
wife ‘after taking.’ ”’ 

‘* Yes?’’ he asked with spirit. 

‘* But where are the wife’s pretty 

gowns, the bright looks of welcome, the 

sympathetic interest? Is the trouble al- 
ways on one side? Are you quite fair?’’ 

‘* Perhaps not ; but anyway I'd be afraid 
to try the life. A few words before a priest 

wouldn’t perform a miracle in changing my dis- 
position. The lives of us women are so made up 
of little things. If I were disappointed I couldn't 
hide it. If I found my hopes mistaken the spirit would 
just die out of me and I'd be as uninteresting as many of 
the wives I know. The worst nightmare I ever had was 
once when I dreamed myself married to the wrong man! 
‘ Till death us do part,’ ’’ she said, half to herself. ** Isn’t 
that an awful promise to make in the dark? You see, 
I’ve studied this subject so thoroughly that I’m afraid of 
the step. I’m happy as I am—at least, I shall be when 
more fully occupied with some life-work. You see, I’m 
not conceited ; I don’t think myself one woman in a thou- 
sand, that I could succeed where so many others fail.”’ 

‘* But that’s just what you are !’’ he exclaimed ardently 
as a schoolboy. ‘‘ I’ve known that from the first. Don’t 
you know that if you loved you would think differently ? 
You wouldn’t fear marriage then és 

‘*T wouldn’t dare to love; it would put my happiness 
too much at the mercy of another. I don’t think I could 
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love any one now. I've grown too critical. If I do get 
a nice warm feeling at my heart for some one, I’m so 
proud of it that I analyze it and the poor little thing 
dies,’’ she laughed rather bitterly. 

‘* If I, unworthy as I know myself to be, could be 
the man to awaken your sleeping heart I would not 
have lived in vain,’’ he said, with deep feeling in every 
word. 

** If awake I'm afraid it might be a white elephant on 
your hands, and then matrimony would probably kill it. 
Shakespeare knew the love of Romeo and Juliet could 
never stand the realism of Bridgets, buttons and butcher’s 
bills ; he just had to killthem. Oh, no; it’s well for you 
I don’t care for you in that way; | would never make 
you happy. I’m going to tell you a secret. I’ve made 
up my mind to be a trained nurse. I have already sent 
for my papers, and——”’ ; 

‘* You certainly can’t mean to leave your beautiful 
home for a life of such terrible realities! You've no idea 
what it means ——”’ 

‘* You're mistaken,’’ she replied firmly ; ‘‘ I do know 
exactly what it means. I have not acted on impulse, 
and I can idealize the realities by my intentions.’’ 
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He was silent a moment, thinking deeply. He knew 
the strength of her will. This intended step made his 
way so much more difficult. kore | had come to the brow 
of a hill from which there was a lovely view of a great 
stretch of meadows and farmhouses, nestling among 
their orchards, fields and trees in the fresh, young green 
of spring. He stopped the horse, apparently to study 
the view, but really so as not to be distracted by driving. 
He turned in his seat, that he might watch her expressive 
face. 

‘* | want to ask a great favor of you,”’ he said. ‘‘ What 
I have said to-day means a great deal to me — more than 
I seem able to make you understand. To aman of my 
years and habits the taking up of my quiet life without 
the dream that has so brightened and transformed it 
during the past year means that it can never be the 
same to me again.”’ His voice was very sad. ‘‘ | want 
now to ask you to wait three months before you decide 
about this step— before you give me my answer. Do I 
ask too much?”’ 

** You do not ask too much; but what is the use? I 
know the answer will be just the same, and all the lovely 
summer days I shall dread the pain | mustinflict. I have 
tried this before.’’ 

His face clouded, but the strong mouth and chin, the 
steady blue eyes, looked just as determined. 

‘* You will grant me my favor?”’ 

‘* If you still insist, yes.’’ 

‘* Thank you,”’ very quietly, and in his heart he regis- 
tered a vow that if success were possible this girl should 
give her heart to him and never live to regret it. 


To John Osbourne and Beatrice King those three 
months that followed were a never-to-be-forgotten sum- 
mer. Never was a reluctant maid more gracefully 
wooed. Nota wish, carelessly expressed, that was not 
remembered; not a taste that was not studied. A few 
days after she had spoken to him of her desire to study 
nursing he sent her a copy of Sister Dora’s Life and a 
daintily framed Gibson sketch of the young widow as a 
nurse, her many adorers in a row, willing patients in 
the hospital ward. Always some gift that showed his 
keen appreciation of their last conversation. Roses, 
violets, pictures, books—almost every day some new 
thoughtfulness. At first the girl shrank from accepting 
these presents, her pleasure clouded by the thought that 
they were the price of her girlish freedom which she 
endangered by taking, but his manner was so frank and 
friendly that this feeling wore away and she enjoyed 
them to the full. 

The certainty, too, that her parents thoroughl 
approved of John Osbourne, and that her world consid- 
ered him most desirable, did not help to diminish this 
willful girl’s innate perversity. 

As day after day he planned some fresh amusement 
or enjoyment for her, some occasion to bring them 
together, she found how little she had really known 
him. Her previous estimate of him as the rather pro- 
saic bachelor, self-sufficient and flattered, looked now 
like a stranger compared with this John Osbourne so 
full of sentiment and the courteous deference that was 
such sweet flattery. The fact that he had spoken to her 
of marriage broke down much of the diffidence and 
reserve of an ordinary wooing, and they soon found 
themselves exchanging personal confidences as if they 
had been close friends for years. 
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Although John Osbourne did not urge his cause in 
words, his looks were eloquent. He was not a hand- 
some man, but he had a dignity and courtliness of man- 
ner and a quiet strength that appealed to her even more 
than mere looks. Little by little, too, she learned 
through others of his generosity and unselfishness—of the 
sick housekeeper whose doctor’s bills he had paid and 
had made her heart glad by his visits and presents, keep- 
ing her place for her until she was well, at no little 
personal inconvenience ; of his years of bachelor life 
that he might educate his dead sister’s children and help 
them to help themselves. Then, too, his consideration 
for the aged. ‘*‘ Do you know,”’ he said to her once, 
** every old lady makes me think of what my mother 
would be now if she had lived.’’ Fight as she did 
against it, respect and admiration began to color her 
feeling for him. 

When, some six weeks after this, John Osbourne 
found it necessary to be absent for about a week at 
work on some case she was surprised to learn how she 
missed him and anticipated his return. 

At last one September evening, just before the three 
months had expired, they were sitting on the broad ve- 
randa—every tree and shrub, every object transformed 
by the moon’s witchery. Beatrice wore a gown of 
some soft white material, with red roses fastened in the 
fichu about her neck, but it was not so much the gown 
that added so to her beauty as it was the new expression 
of her face—a mixture of contentment and humility so 
unusual to her. She looked long and silently at him, 
her very heart in her eyes. John Osbourne turned 


suddenly and read his answer, but hardly dared to 
believe a had won. 

‘* Beatrice ! have you changed your mind? 
for me a little ?’’ 

‘* No’’—then with sweet generosity, ‘‘ a great deal,’’ 
she replied. 

‘* How much, my sweetheart ?”’ 

‘* Enough to marry you,’’ she said, so low that he 
could hardly hear her. 

‘* You’re not afraid, now?’’ His triumph had been 
long in coming and he wanted no mistakes. 

‘* Not with you.” 

He gathered her close to him, and together they 
ascended one of life’s mountain peaks, leaving far below 
the valley of commonplace things. 
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Then came weeks of preparation for the new life, for 
John Osbourne felt that he had waited too long already. 
Hurried days so full of future plans that the emotional 
sweetness of the present was only half noted — days, the 
memory of which thrills the heart of every happy 
woman ; days when life is at high pressure. At last the 
holy day! Either the happiest or the saddest—the 
future decides — of every woman’s life. ‘The day so full 
of memories that every woman ever afterward loves a 
wedding. 

So sure was Beatrice King of the man beside her that 
even as, standing before the altar in all her shimmering 
whiteness, she promised to ‘* love, honor and obey 
him,’’ the solemnity of the words brought no sadness to 
her heart. 

Then came the selfish time, those days when the 
world may all go by so long as two are permitted the 
undisturbed possession of each other. If John Osbourne 
had been the ideal lover what could have been desired 
in these first married days! As for Beatrice, she 
wondered with unnatural humility how she could have 
deserved a husband like hers. She smiled as she 
recalled some of her aunt’s words the night before her 
wedding, while she helped her pack the last of the 
dainty things designed to charm John Osbourne’s 
observing eyes: ‘' Be careful, Beatrice, dear; you 
know you are very strong-willed, and John cannot have 
lived as he has for years without having set opinions of 
his own.’’ 

‘* But, Aunt Elizabeth, we always want to do the same 
things, we are so much alike. Why, we have never dis- 
agreed in all these months!” 

Aunt Elizabeth sighed. Who could preach to a loved 
one so near her wedding? Besides, no one ever learned 
from another’s experience. Beatrice must learn for her- 
self, but she could not refrain from saying, even if it 
brought a momentary cloud to the handsome face so 
bright and full of hope: ‘‘ Be careful of the first time.’’ 
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When John Osbourne brought his bride home late one 
Saturday evening they found everything in readiness. 
A dainty supper was waiting for them, and for the first 
time they sat down together at their own table. How 
pretty the little dining-room was! Beatrice’s mother 
and sisters had taken a trip to the new home the day 
before to arrange the shining glass and silver—wed- 
ding gifts — on sheif, on mantel, and in corner cupboard, 
that everything might look more homelike for her. In 
one of her tall vases placed in the centre of the table 
glowed five tall American Beauty roses, one from each 
member of her family. Tears of happiness came to the 
eyes of this petted woman. 

After this first meal in their own home Osbourne took 
his bride to see thé improvements he had made in his 
house in honor of this home-coming. The dainty 
boudoir with its rattan furniture, its delicate shades of 
green in the wall-paper and carpet, and the growing 
ferns ; even the work-table was not forgotten, and there 
were white fur rugs by the couch and fireplace, and 
there were the pictures he had heard her admire. 

But the loveliest room of all was the bedroom, a veri- 
table violet room, with its brass bed, bird’s-eye maple 
toilet-table and bureau, walls of delicate lilac sprinkled 
with clusters of violets, and the carpet of soft gray- 
greens. The broad, low window faced the south, and 
even the snowy muslin curtains and those of the bed 
were caught back by violets. Lovely photographs of 
Titian’s ‘* Sleeping Venus,’’ Millais’ ‘‘ Wedded,’’ and 
Leighton’s ‘‘ The Summer Moon,” hung on_ the 
delicately tinted walls, while over the mantel of creamy 
wood hung one of the latest beautiful pictures of the 
Madonna and Christ-child. 

‘*Oh! John, how simply lovely!’’ she cried out in 
delight. ‘* How did you know | have always longed 
for a violet room?” 

He laughed happily, more than rewarded by her 
delight. ‘ 

‘**Do you remember lending me ‘The Choir 
Invisible’? Well, you left a magazine clipping in it. 
Evidently you had used it for a marker, and it described 
a room like this, all but the pictures: those are my 
choice. Don’t you remember our talking once about 
materialism spoiling life? We want to idealize ours as 
much as we can, Beatrice, and as a third of our lives is 
spent in sleep I think one’s bedroom is a good place to 
begin, don’t you?”’ 

‘*John,”’ she said, her eyes full of happy tears, 
‘* you are really too good to me! I never dreamed 
that I could be as happy as I am!”’ 
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Sunday morning —her first Sunday in her new home 
— dawned bright and clear, the sunshine sparkling on 
the crisp, fresh snow like diamonds. Breakfast over, 
Beatrice went to prepare for morning service. She 
knew John dreaded this church-going—his first in his 
home as a married man—but what weman does not 
enjoy the réle of bride? How she had pictured this 
church-going together. One by one she got out her 
pretty things, the new fur coat, the handsome tailor- 
made gown and, last of all, the crown, as it were, of her 
bridal finery, her first Paris hat—a costly one of fur, 
velvet flowers and creamy lace. She was looking 
admiringly at its rich, quiet beauty just before placing it 
on her head when John Osbourne came in. 

‘* Beatrice,’ he said, ‘‘ I wish you’d wear the other 
hat this morning.’’ 


You care 


‘* Why, John? I thought you liked this one?”’ 

‘* So I do, but not this morning. I have always hated 
anything like display at church, and especially in a 
bride.”’ 

‘** But, John, this isn’t striking. 
this gown and this morning.”’ 

‘* It’s noticeable for this town, and then everything 
you wear, Trix, shows more than on most women.’’ 

She felt her will oppose his with all the strength of her 
nature. In her heart she wished that he were not so 
observing ; but she went to the wardrobe and took 
another hat out—a picture hat of black velvet and 
many plumes. 

‘** Would you like this better ?’’ she asked quietly. 

‘* No; that’s more striking. I meant the little green 
hat.’’ 

‘* Surely, John,’’ she laughed rather hysterically, 
‘* you don’t mean this?’’ There was scornful incredu- 
lity in her voice. 

It was a green Alpine hat with a band of ribbon and 
a stiff little wing —the hat she had bought for traveling, 
marketing, or rainy days. 

John Osbourne was not fond of opposition ; neither 
did he like his wife, who had been all sweet compliance 
so far, to question his taste. 

‘* Why not?”’ he asked with rising heat. 
becoming and suits you so well.” 

Beatrice thought of the mental picture she had formed 
of herself as she tried on her beautiful hat a few weeks 
before ; then she saw herself in this meek little head- 
piece, so out of keeping with the rest of her dress. She 
was not vain nor overfond of dress, but she prided her- 
self on her taste and observance of details, and when 
satisfied that these were right she thought no more 
about them. Tears of mortification, willfulness and 
impatience came to her eyes. 

‘* Why, John Osbourne,’’ she replied hotly, ‘‘ if I 
wore that to-day I’d be a subject of ridicule to all 
Riverside for the rest of my days !’’ 
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John Osbourne looked at her flushed face and flashing 

eyes, but he did not think them becoming to his wife. 
He felt his anger rising. Surely it was very little to ask 
his wife. Such a fuss over a hat! Even his stately 
Beatrice could be unreasonable and childish. 
‘* Oh, very well, wear what you like,’’ he said coldly, 
if you think more of Riverside’s opinion than you do 
“soe husband’s wish. I didn’t think it was much to 
ask. 

‘* Much to ask!” she exclaimed reproachfully ; ‘‘ it 
will just spoil my whole day !”’ 

He was thoroughly angry now. ‘‘ I’m afraid your 
happiness must rest on a slender basis,’’ he answered 
frigidly as he left the room. 

Beatrice stood for a moment rigid, her hands 
clenched, her lips compressed. How could he be so 
selfish as to spoil her day by a foolish whim! Well, 
she wouldn’t make a spectacle of herself even for her 
husband. People were waiting to see fastidious John 
Osbourne’s wite, and they would think this her taste. 
It wasn’t fair. She knew she was right. No, she 
would not give in, no matter how unpleasant it might 
be ; she must begin right ; she must not make him self- 
ish and exacting. He must respect her rights, too: the 
days of Abraham and Sarah were past! She put the 
meek-looking little hat back on its shelf and walked 
toward the dressing-table, although all her pleasure in 
wearing the other one was takenaway. Her angry eyes 
swept the room made so lovely in her honor. On the 
wall near the mirror hung that sketch of Gibson’s with 
the words beneath it, ‘‘ Love can die’? —the man with 
his cold eyes fixed on the woman opposite, her face hid- 
den in despair ; between them Cupid lying dead. Just 
as she lifted the beautiful hat her eyes fell on this pic- 
ture. ‘‘ Love can die!’’ What if love should die out 
of her life? What had made the sunshine of the last 
months? Would she go back to the old days when she 
was free to do as she chose without consulting any one ? 
She knew she would not. They had not been married 
a month, and would she allow a matter like this to cause 
ill feeling and words like those of any of the married 
failures she had so scorned? Aunt Elizabeth had said, 
‘* Be careful of the first time.’’ Was her own way worth 
the price of hurting a husband like hers? Tears came 
to her eyes. She put the hat she so wanted to wear 
back into its box, and if a tear glistened like a dewdrop 
among the velvet flowers, it was only natural. 

A moment later John Osbourne, waiting anxiously in 
the hall below, looked up to see his wife, wearing the 
green hat, come smilingly down. To him no fairer 
woman walked the earth. 

‘* Thank you, darling,’’ he said as he kissed her ten- 
derly, and the memory of his face helped her to smile in 
spite of the discomfort of feeling ill dressed. 
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It is four years later, the anniversary of their wedding 
day. John Osbourne is seated in his great chair before 
the open fire, Beatrice on a lower seat beside him. 
They have been talking of their years together. He is 
looking down in her thoughtful face more tenderly than 
the lover of five years ago. 

‘“* Do you know, Trix, you have proved yourself one 
woman in a thousand. My life seems a blank before I 
shared it with you. I wonder if two were ever happier 
than we are?” 

‘** But, John, you have made it so easy.’’ 

‘* Was it so easy at first, Trix? Honestly?” 

She hesitated. 

‘* The hardest of all was the first time, when I wore 
that green hat.’’ 

‘* Poor Trix, what a brute I must have seemed to 
you! I knew so little of woman’s nature then. When 
I saw you come down with it on I swore that I would 
never interfere with your dress again. Will you forgive 
me?”’ 

She looked up into the loving face above her. She 
thought of the four years of ever-closer fellowship of 
heart, mind, spirit. She thought of the women who had 
failed because they would not see things at their true 
value, and how her husband’s love folded her about like 
a garment, making all hard places easy. ; 

‘* Don’t talk of forgiveness, John,” she said softly; 
‘* there is nothing to forgive.” 
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that I spoke at the 

Cooper Union to a 
Sunday evening audi- 
ence about Theodore 
Roosevelt as a citizen 
and a neighbor. When 
I had done, among those 
who had questions to 
ask, one old gentleman 
arose and said: ‘‘ We 
have heard about the 
President, whom we 
admire, but will you not 


|" WAS but yesterday 
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cheered. As I looked 
out over it the applause died in my ears. The great vaulted 
hall, its pillars, the eager throng, vanished and gave place to 
the silence of a plain little office in the White House with 
two men in the window recess engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. One was the President of the United States, the other 
an Eastern Senator who had called him out of the Cabinet 
session for ‘‘ just a word.’’ Presently, having said it, he 
shook hands and went his way. Mr. Roosevelt turned 
toward the door, from behind which came the voices of the 
Cabinet in a subdued hum. His hand was on the knob; 
but the sunlight and the spring without tempted him and 
he stepped back to the window and drank it all in in one 
long draught: the bees 
droning in the hyacinth 
bed below, the wide 
green lawn stretching 
toward the pond and 
the White Lot, with the 
monument upon the hill, 
the blackbirds chatter- 
ing in the trees, and the 
peaceful sounds of the 
garden. And as he did 
I saw the absent look 
upon his face give place 
to the smile that is all 
his own, and which his 
friends love, and I knew 
that he was thinking of 
his dear ones, his 
‘* babies,’? as he was 
wont to say joyously in 
Mulberry Street in the old days when his work was done, 
and of their mother. He bent his head, listening, and 
in the far distance I caught a tiny shout of triumph, 
heralding the discovery of a surreptitious dandelion or a 
butterfly in little Quentin’s path —and then he remembered 
that the hour of play was not yet, and the Cabinet room 
and its cares swallowed 
him up. 
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last, as the echoes of the old mansion would bear witness 
could they be called in evidence. But that belongs to 
them, and they shall keep it in peace. 

And now, speaking of the mistress of the White House, 
shall I say what I have often thought, that, with all we gained 
in getting rid of monarchy and its pomp and pretense, 
we lost something in the reverence tor the royal women 
of young and old, something that made for chivalry, for a 
noble manhood, especially in the young, through the visi- 
ble enthronement of the womanly ideal? I know, for I 
worshiped the ground the beautiful Danish Princesses trod 
all through my boyhood, and I know | was better for it. 
Wherever the English tongue is spoken that sentiment will 
find an echo, for one of them is Queen of England to-day. 
Her lovely sister is remembered in the prayers of the great 
people of the Eastern Steppes as their ‘* litthke mother,’’ 
the Czarina of the last Alexander. We were one and all 
in love with them. We were their knights, and most 
gladly would we have died for them had that been neces- 
sary, for in our young hearts the romantic affection was 
wrought in with love of country and flag that glorified both 
and made them one. 

Sentiment? Yes! but it was good for us, and I have 
been glad to see signs of something like this feeling grow- 
ing up about Mrs. Cleveland, when she was in the White 
House, and now about Mrs. Roosevelt. Nothing of class, 
still less of snobbery—not that at all. Two more gen- 
uine democrats at heart it would not be easy to find. 
But as types of perfect American womanhood, adorning 
their high station with every grace of the wife and mother 
that appeals to all that is best in man. I carry a picture 
in my heart always of Mrs. Roosevelt hooded and cloaked 
against a threatening storm, on the board-seat of an 
army wagon bound for the Montauk hills, to receive her 
lover-husband back from the war. And in the splendor 
of the White House reception it stands beside her, and 
neither suffers. Rather, without the one the other would 
be incomplete. So, fair womanhood is crowned in its own 
right and by no grace of ancient title or claim. 

At Groton, to the women of America who watched with 
Mrs. Roosevelt at her son’s bedside, the mother-heart was 
revealed. Washington sees the gentle, high-bred lady 
dispensing a nation’s hospitality at her own board; the 
tactful hostess, mindful of the social duties of her station, 
charming all by the simple dignity of her manner ; and it 
likes the sight. The Roosevelts were always popular at 
the Capital and in turn they were fond of it. As mistress 
of the White House Mrs. Roosevelt has won the hearts of 
everybody, and the secret of it, Iam persuaded, is as much 
in her love for her husband that grasps his work with level 
comprehension — seeking to be truly a helpmeet to him— 
as in her own genuine interest in the duties devolving upon 
the President’s wife. Easy they are not, these duties. [| 
fancy they would tax the energies of many a less even- 
tempered woman. Mrs. Roosevelt, while neglecting none 
ot them, finds time still for 








But I went out to hunt 
the butterfly with 
Quentin, if perchance I 
might waylay him, be- 
cause | love the little lad. 
And here let me try to 
answer the question of 
the friend in the Cooper 
Union, and of the mothers 
all over the land, by tell- 
ing them what I know of 
Quentin’s mother, and of 
him and his brothers and 
Sisters, while their father 
Wrestles with principali- 
ties and powers and post- 
masters. Happily, there 
is an hour in the White 
House when even post- 
Masters cease from troub- 
ling, and the President is 
allowed to become again 
husband, father and play- 
mate of his little ones — 











the companionship with 
husband and children, 
which is, after all, the 
chief end of her life. It 
may truly be called well- 
ordered, whether at 
Washington, Albany or 
Oyster Bay, and it is well 
for the public man of 
whose home life that 
can be said. 

The White House 
keeps early hours. 
Unless some dinner- 
yarty or public function 
oeae it later than usual 
it is safe in dreamland 
before midnight—all but 
the President himself, who must needs steal an hour if he can 
for the country’s business when it demands it, though all the 
world be asleep. 

The robins stirring early in the branches of the old trees 
have never long to wait for the children’s good-morning. 
At a quarter past eight— punctuality is the rule of the 
house, as indeed it needs to be —breakfast is ready, and 
the day is begun with dignified ceremonial by Quentin, who 
‘* ’scorts’’ the President down stairs with a tune on the 
mechanical piano, to which his father is expected to keep 
step as he descends. Quentin is four years old, and his 
rule is disputed only by his mother and his nurse. When I 
add that the nurse was 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s in her 
babyhood it will be 
understood that this 
last is not often. 

The breakfast is the 
one meal of the day at 
which the family are to- 
gether. Onceina while 
Miss Alice takes her 
mother’s place and 
stoutly refuses to make 
the President’s coffee. 
She knows better, she 
says, and he assents 
with a laugh. Perfect 
equality on the basis of 
perfect trust between 
parents and children is a 
distinguishing trait of 
the family. Rarely a stranger comes to this meal, where 
all other formality except such as is ordered by Quentin is 
laid aside. The great privilege was mine not long since, 
and in the course of a chat about the children’s interests 
Mr. Roosevelt expressed the wish that he might have 
shown me the kangaroo rat, one of Kermit’s many pets. 

‘*] have it in my 
pocket,”’ spoke Kermit 
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trom his place, and forth- 
with produced the con- 
fidential little beast that 
hopped daintily across 
the table, now on two and 
again on three legs, to 
sniff inquiringly at a piece 
of sugar held out to it by 
the President. 

The possibilities of a 
boy’s pockets have long 
been an interesting study 
to me. In the still night 
hours, when our boys 
slept, my wife and I have 
indexed many a collec- 
tion of fish-hooks, jack- 
stones and bits of colored 
glass with amazement; 
but it was reserved for 
Kermit to add a tame rat 
to the catalogue, 

When it had made its 
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down contentedly. I asked no questions about school, 
which was due then—I have been a boy myself. 

Before they go off to school Mrs. Roosevelt has them 
all with her for a half-hour of mothering until it is time to 
take up the white man’s burden, the morning’s mail. 
At nine comes Miss Hagner, the private secretary, to 
help her with this. A very large number of letters are 
necessarily left to her to answer, or there would be no 
getting through the day at the White House. Hundreds 
of requests come for donations to fairs, etc., that can 
only in the rarest of instances receive the attention for 
which the writers plead. It is a small thing to give a 
handkerchief to a church fair, but if Mrs. Roosevelt were 
to contribute one-fourth of those she is asked to hem 
with her own hands for this purpose she would probably 
have to work ten hours a day at a sewing-machine with- 
out taking time to eat. 

The begging letters, if they ring true, are forwarded 
to trusted’ Blends who have the means of ascertaining on 
the spot exactly the kind of relief that will be of real serv- 
ice to the applicant. Mrs. Roosevelt does not believe 
in waste of anything, and least of all sweet charity. 
With her husband she wisely maintains that the poorest 
service one can render his neighbor is to carry him when 
he should learn to walk. 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s Servants Fond of Her 


[)URING this morning hour the mistress of the White 
House passes her household affairs in review. She 
sees her steward and the maids in her room and plans 
the work of the day. Perhaps I can give the woman 
reader no clearer idea of her character than by saying 
that she brought her own household servants with her 
to Washington to supplement those which were there. 
They do not change ‘* help’’ very often in the Roosevelt 
family, and for the same reason for which its once 
friends are friends always. There is a mutual attachment 
between mistress and servant that overleaps all bound- 
aries of social condition. The two sisters, Mary and 
Rose, whose acquaintance I made at Oyster Bay when 
Mr. Roosevelt was Police Commissioner, | found again 
at Albany, and now here at the Executive Mansion. As 
I have sendy said, Mrs. Ledwith, the nurse, has been 
with Mrs. Roosevelt all her life. 

When the cards of visitors have been passed in 
review, and a list made up of those she wishes to see — 
the first lady in the land does not call— Mrs. Roosevelt 
finds time, now and then, for a short ride, perhaps a 
little shopping, with the youngest two boys, Archie and 
Quentin. Archie goes to his public school in the after- 
noon. All morning the two boys are privileged 
intruders upon their mother, except when on Tuesday 
she entertains the Cabinet ladies in the library. She is 
never ina hurry, and never too busy to stop and hear 
their little stories of pleasure or childish trouble. 

To luncheon the President brings nearly always a 
friend, or two or three, with whom he wants to have a 

uiet talk. The meal is served at half-past one. Some- 
times after it is over the President receives for a little 
while with his wife in one of the state rooms the guests 
she has invited to call. Occasionally it is a delegation. 
Two hundred mothers from a convention came in a 
body one day and shook hands with the President's 
wife. There was no time for extended interviews, else 
the mothers might have learned that the mistress of the 
White House is in the truest and best sense one of 
them, with ideas on home-making and _ child-training 
which, if they are sometimes called old-fashioned, one 
may be permitted fervently to hope, for the sake of our 
country, will never go quite out of fashion. 


Even the President Likes to Play ‘‘ Bear”’ 


MBs: ROOSEVELT believes in children owing their 

parents obedience, but she receives much more: 
their unbounded affection. She believes, too, in keep- 
ing them children as long as possible, that they may grow 
good, strong and healthy bodies for the man and woman 
to live in, even if some of the ‘‘ frills’’ of educational 
lore have to be lost in the building up of them. Noth- 
ing is lost that is of value where Mrs. Rooseveli has the 
choice, for she is, above all, sensible and calm of judg- 
ment. She believes in the open air as a great educator, 
and in vigorous exercise — except, sometimes, when the 
baby ought to be sleepy, in the game of ‘*‘ bear.’’ 

I foie a very vivid recollection of stealing upstairs with 
Mr. Roosevelt when he was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, to have a look at the children, upon the express 
os ager that he should not play ‘‘ bear’’ with the 
baby ; and of his guilty look when, five minutes later, 
Mrs. Roosevelt opened the door upon a most tumultuous 
game, with the baby in wild ecstasies. I cansee him now, 
stopped in the middle of the little Dutch ditty of which 
I never heard the end, handing over the child with an 
apologetic ‘‘ Well, Edith! it was——’’ But he got no 
further. The situation was too much for the gravity 
even of sternly offended motherhood. 

It is a downright comfort to be able to pick a flaw in 
President Roosevelt under the guise of disinterested 
friendship. It is my deliberate opinion that he cannot 
sing. ‘* Nonsense,’’ says my wite, ‘‘ he can; I know 
it.’ Blessed loyalty of a woman’s heart. She doesn’t 
know anything about it, but she is right nevertheless ; 
she always is. But anyhow he is not the fearless being 
he is generally supposed to be. There is one thing in 
the world he is afraid of—Ted’s macaw, with its jaws 
that suggest nothing so much as the shears they clip 
armor plate with in the Navy Yard. I do not fear con- 
tradiction on that point. He owns it. And so were 
we all afraid—all except Ted. 

But I left Mrs. Roosevelt receiving her chosen guests. 
Going out it may agen that they encounter on the 
threshold happy crowds, bidden to the much-coveted 
afternoon teas at which Miss Alice receives with her 
mother, to the great delight of Washington’s young 
society, with which she is very popular. Miss Alice has 
her father’s gift of dealing with people and attaching 
them to her, and for the same reason: she is just her- 
self, as frank as the west wind and as clear as glass. 
Seen together at these functions Mrs. Roosevelt and she 
look much more like two sisters than like mother 
and daughter. 

On tea-party afternoons Mr. Roosevelt takes his now 
famous waiks about the country that are the terror of 


all unable to plead illness or unavoidable absence 
should the President’s choice fall upon them for com- 
panions. Secretary Root said once after such a trip 
that they could be traced by the finger-marks along the 
road where the unhappy pedestrians had gripped fences, 
telegraph-poles and trees in a desperate effort to keep 
up. When no tea impends the favorite horses of the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt are brought around to the 
south portico in the private grounds, and husband and 
wife start together for one of the long rides that are their 
dear delight. Accompanied only by an orderly, they 
often travel miles and miles into Virginia, or far out into 
the suburban regions of the Capital, changing their route 
day by day to avoid the unwelcome attentions of sight- 
seers. Mrs. Roosevelt is a superb horsewoman and 
enjoys the outing as much as does the President. It is 
their confidential hour, these two, who, with six children 
at their board, have never ceased to be lovers, and he 
would be churl indeed who would intrude upon it. All 
peace and joy go with them under the greenwood trees. 

Dusk has come before the horses’ hoofs upon the road 
announce their return, and the rush of youngsters from 
the White House with shouts of welcome make the old 
attendants start with recollections of the day when Tad 
Lincoln and his chummies played pranks that tried their 
patience. From then until dinner ts the children’s hour, 
and their mother’s room the lodestone that draws. ‘They 
come with their little stories of reading or adventure to 
tell, or listen while mamma _ reads until tea-time arrives 
for the little ones, and they scamper off to their own 
quarters. Then once more does the White House open 
its portals to invited guests. 


Never So Busy as to Forget the Poor 


S MISTRESS of the White House the President's wife 
has a clear conception of what is expected of her, 
and has assumed her social duties with a ready willingness 
to do her part that has made Washington grateful, and 
assured the success of the administration from a point of 
view often of more account than is commonly supposed. 
This without trace of ostentation or unnecessary display. 
The great wealth of the Roosevelt family does not 
belong to the President’s branch of it. In their private 
life they practice strict economy, dining as plainly in 
Washington and at their Long Island home as the aver- 
age American family of ordinary means. In-fact, I am 
not certain that the delightful musicales at the White 
House, which have been a feature of the season, have 
not been in their simple plainness a needed lesson to 
the Capital,. which was in peril of forgetting that an enter- 
tainment of the kind could be a success without an 
elaborate champagne supper. With the state dinners 
the case is, of course, different. 

I have traced the routine of a day in the White House, 
believing that so every mother who has her own home 
duties to attend to would get a sympathetic glimpse of 
its mistress. Many details I have been obliged to omit 
—as, for instance, Mrs. Roosevelt’s watchful interest in 
the conservatories, from which go forth daily gifts of 
flowers to favorite friends, and to more than one humble 
home upon which poverty and crippling illness have laid 
a heavy hand. At Oyster Bay Mrs. Roosevelt had roses 
in her garden when the rough winds of late autumn were 
chasing the yellow leaves over barren fields. There, 
too, she was, and is, even in her absence, the helpful 
friend of every needy family at ‘‘ the cove,’’ following 
in that the tradition of the Roosevelts who have been 
its neighbors in the real sense for more than thirty years. 

Sagamore Hill, their home on the hilltop, is their 
sanctuary, the fireside to which they return, young and 
old, to renew their pact of mutual love and trust, and 
where the outside world intrudes at its peril, as the 
camera fiends found out who tried to waylay the Vice- 
President at play. Here they find one another after the 
busy = and its doings. Here husband and wife dis- 
cuss —she over her crocheting, he with his nervous stride 
through the study that is filled with trophies of many a 
keenly cherished hunt—the high ideals they hold in 
common—in essentials always agreed, however they 
may differ on points of less concern. For hers is no 
passive reflection of his robust intellect. She thinks, 
as she acts, for herself, with full freedom and calm judg- 
ment — in this, as in all else, the helpmeet he needs. 

And here the children find again the glorious freedom, 
the sturdy games to which Washington is a stranger, 
except— but I said I would not—and in which their 
father, himself a boy again, is ofttimes the leader. 
Sturdy they are, surely. 1 well remember the game of 
‘* Spanish Stockade’’ I played with the boys in the 
wood lot, I being inside the stockade of fence-rails and 
they the storming party. I can yet summon up a relish 
for such things on occasion, but before that game was 
half-way over, though I roared prodigiously, to strike 
terror to the enemy, I was secretly glad I was inside 
and provided with a handkerchief for a flag of truce in 
the last emergency. 


Wherever They Go the Children are Happy 


T= Roosevelt boys, and the girls, too, may be 
depended upon to have a good time wherever they 
go, but ask them just now, when they are racing down 
Cooper’s Bluff, say, leaving giant tracks in the sliding 
eae what they think of Washington and the White 
House. Young Ted put it succinctly at school when his 
chum dubbed him ‘‘ the first boy in the land.”’ ‘‘I 
wish,’’ he said, in deep disgust, ‘‘ that my father 
would soon be done holding office; I am sick and 
tired of the whole thing’ ; and, having said it, with one 
arm in a sling he executed prompt judgment upon the 
offender. 

Ted is fourteen and is as like his father as two pins in 
his absolute fearlessness and occasional disregard of 
conventionalities when a direct point is to be gained. 
He it was who insisted on mounting Texas, his father’s 
war pony, when it was in a troublesome mood. Being 
thrown, with cut and bleeding face he chased the horse, 
caught it and rode away, to return in the dusk of the 
evening with all the skittishness gone out of Texas. 
And he it was, according to the story, which I cherish, 
who appeared at.the inauguration of his father into 
the Vice-Presidency, arrayed in garments of three 
different shades, and, to his mother’s look of amazed 
inquiry, broke into righteous protest : 


‘* Now, mother, you know you wrote to put on the 
very best clothes | had; and these are the best: the 
best coat and the best trousers and vest, too.”’ 

I say I. cherish it, for I can almost hear Mrs. 
Roosevelt sigh as the story records, ‘‘ Oh, Teddy,”’ 
and send him forth, since there was nothing else for it. 

Ted is not afraid of his macaw, but puts his hand into 
its murderous bill with perfect unconcern. He is the 
third Theodore in line, and will some day serve his 
country well if heredity and character count for anything 
in this world. 


Miss Alice is Loved by Two Continents 


ISS ALICE, his older sister, two continents have 
learned to know and love since she went to live in 
the White House ; but no one need fear that her head will 
be turned by the incense now being burned before her. 
I do not think the thing can be done. Miss Alice, too, 
is her father’s daughter, and discounts adulation while 
striving earnestly to win the approval and good opinion 
of those with whom her lot is thrown. The ‘* daughter 
of the White House”? in her fair girlhood is just such a 
one as we all love to have bear that name. She is a 
sweet, unassuming, dutiful girl, who enjoys life and 
does not care if everybody knows it. Rather, she 
would have them all join in for their share of the fun. 
She is a picture on a horse and is very keen about the 
sport. 

It is an old observation that no two children are often 
alike in a large family. Kermit, whose name is of Manx 
origin, with the family trait of persistence strongly devel- 
oped, is, nevertheless, as different from the others as can 
be. So, at least, he seems to me. He is the great 
patron of the pets that swarm about the White House, 
trom the kangaroo rat in his pocket to the ‘‘ gamecock 
and his wife’’ striding through the tulip beds under the 
south windows as if they were theirs by right. His 
guinea-pigs at Albany, which he marshaled before the 
Governor and me in the sub-cellar while some distin- 
guished statesmen were waiting for an audience upstairs, 
live yet in my memory, though not in the flesh. Their 
untimely death was not known in the Executive Mansion 
until they had been decently buried and mourned for 
some time. It is his way. When death claims his pets 
they silently disappear, and inquiry concerning them is 
quietly discouraged by their master, who prefers to bear 
his grief alone. 

Kermit is twelve and has just reached the stage of 
autograph collecting. It was with many misgivings that 
the family permitted him to take up this fad, fearing that 
he would make a trouble of himself to busy people. It 
is entirely safe to predict, however, that in twenty years 
Kermit will have one of the great autograph collections 
in the country. As with the pets, it is his way. 

It is a rule of the nursery, made by Kermit, that pets, 
when they pay their last debt to Nature, shall be 
promptly and decently interred. The discovery, there- 
tore, that a rabbit belonging to Archie lay unregarded 
above ground on the day after its demise called down a 
righteous rebuke upon the little fellow’s head. Archie 
was unrepentant, it seems, and Ted was called in to 
decide the issue. His judgment was worthy of a 
Solomon. 

‘* It was Archie’s rabbit,’’ he declared when all the 
testimony was in, ‘‘ and it is Archie’s funeral. Let him 
have it in peace.’’ 


Archie the Comrade of All the Policemen 


T WAS characteristic that his elder brother should take 
his side, though the evidence was clearly against him. 
It is hard not to. Archie is the handsome, affection- 
ate little fellow whom everybody loves. When his swiit 
little legs flash through the corridors of the White House 
the oldest doorkeeper thaws and smiles to think that 
spring has come. Archie is the sworn comrade of every 
policeman about the grounds. When not gardening with 
Quentin in the flower-bed under the East Room win- 
dows, which has been appropriated to their exclusive 
use, and is waiting yet for its crop, he takes riding les- 
sons on his calico pony that is just about of a size with 
a big dog, and looks as if it had come right out of a toy- 
shop. The two are the cunningest pair in Washington. 
But Archie at Sagamore Hill, hatless, guiding a stalwart 
Rough Rider lieutenant through the twilight woods, 
telling him to follow his white head and not be afraid of 
bogies—they won’t hurt him—is to me a joy forever. 

Archibald Bulloch is his full name, come down from 
the first Governor of Georgia; his grandmother 
Roosevelt was a Bulloch. He has his mother’s sweet 
and winning ways and her tender heart, loving better to 
give his playthings away than to keep them. Kermit 
has no autograph in his collection of which his brother 
Ted thinks more, I will warrant, than the little letter he 
received from Archie when he lay sick at Groton. ‘‘ I 
hop you are beter,’’ he wrote with toil and trouble ; but 
the message of sympathy that came under the seas from 
Emperor William did not pull at the heartstrings of the 
sick boy and his parents as did Archie’s painful scraw!. 

Ethel, who is two years older than Archie, is, at ten, 
the dear little haustrau of the family. She has the 
mother-heart, and there is nothing better in all the 
world. But though she loves her studies, and to call 
upon her aunt, Mrs. Cowles, quite in the formal style of 
the grown-ups, she is by no means backward in the 
family games, any more than is Baby Quentin, despite 
his tender years. 

And now I am tempted, in passing in review before 
me the children of the home and of the friends I love, 
to tell of that morning game that wakes the slumbering 
echoes of the White House with din of battle, though 
the projectiles are but feather pillows, until regard only 
for the beds and the maid who has to make them 
brings about a truce ; which battle, could the Diplomatic 
Corps behold it, would cause them to take instant and 
utter leave of their senses, while never would they be 
standing in greater need of them. For the Colonel ot 
the Rough Riders taking San Juan Hill is no greater to 
my mind than Theodore Roosevelt in the White House 
at play with his children. Only when it is given to 
them to understand the man will they be able to fathom 
the genius of the people who made him their ruler. 

But I shall resist to the end and do nothing of the 
kind. They shall have their play to themselves. 

















































** LOCUST STREET IS AN IRREPROACHABLE DWELLING-PLACE. 
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HAVE THE WHITE MARBLE STEPS IMMACULATELY CLEAN”’ 


AS SEEN BY A NEW YORK WOMAN 








PART TWO 


STAYED in 
Philadelphia 
three weeks 
longer, and 
during that 
time I saw Mr. 
Bingham very 
frequently. At 
first he came to 
inquire for my health and shat- 
tered nerves. As I had been 
knocked down in the street it 
would not have been surprising 
if they had been more or less 
shattered, but they were really 
wonderfully steady. I have 
always found a new source of 
excitement to be a nerve tonic — 
for the time being at least. Then 
it was necessary for him to bring 
me news of my lost purse, or 
rather lack of news, for the 
colored man who stole it had 
completely disappeared. 

As I said, Mr. Bingham came 
to Spring Garden Street with 
astonishing frequency. On his 
second visit Alice was at home, 
and I was amused to see the 
thin crast of stiffness that seemed 
to spread itself over his whole 
exterior when I presented him 
to her. It was almost imper- 
ceptible, and Alice herself was 
unconscious of it, but I saw it, 
greatly to my edification. Wal- 
nut and Spring Garden streets 
were meeting in a social way for 
the first time, and I knew that 
Walnut Street secretly resented 
it. However, no one, even 
one who represented all of 
Philadelphia’s oldest families or 
who could lay claim to a line of 
grandfathers that extended back 
to Noah, could help liking Alice 
Jackson, and Mr. Bingham was 
no exception to the rule. 
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After this he came very often, 
and on learning that I had never 
‘“done”’ Philadelphia he pro- 
posed taking us to see Independ- 
ence Hall, the Mint and Girard 
College. We agreed to go, and 
so one day he arrived in a car- 
riage at the appointed hour and 
we drove off, a merry party of 
three. We went first to the old 
State House, or Independence 
Hall, as it is generally called. 

We then went to the Mint, 
and from there to Girard College, 
which is actually ‘‘ north of 
Market Street,” but as it was 
intended for poor boys that is 
of no consequence. ~ 

It was when we were on our 
way home that Mr. Bingham, 
sitting opposite to us in the carriage, and thus having an 
excellent opportunity to study our faces, suddenly ex- 
claimed : ‘* You do not look in the least alike.” 

It was so abrupt that I laughed. Alice smiled and said 
with her usual placidness : ‘‘ Why should we?”’ 

Oh, it is not necessary,’’ said he, ‘‘ but there is usually 

a faint family likeness between sisters.” 

‘“ But we are not sisters.”’ 

He stared at us blankly. Then he turned to me. 

_ ourely lam not mistaken in believing that you have 
often spoken of Mrs. Jackson as your sister, Miss ‘Davis ?”’ 

She is really my sister-in-law,” said I; ‘‘ and that 


reminds me, Mr. Bingham! Why do you always call me 
Miss Davis?” , 
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‘WE WERE ENGAGED IN APRIL”’ 


I knew that it was on the tip of his tongue to ask me how 
I could be Alice’s sister-in-law if my name was Davis and 
not Jackson, and I determined to force the game. 

‘* Do you mean that you are —that re 

He paused. Something was choking his power of 
speech. Was it anger, or was it—something else ? 

‘* That I am Jfs. Davis?’’ I said lightly. ‘* Indeed I 
am. How funny that you should not have known it! I 
ought to have corrected you when you have spoken to me 
by name, but somehow I did not.” 

He was perfectly still, but his color deepened, and his 
blue eyes were so dark that they looked dangerous. 

‘* And Mr. Davis is in New York, I suppose?’’ said he 
after a pause that was just beginning to be awkward. 
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‘* Mr. Davis has been dead 
for six years,’’ I replied. 
‘* Oh, I beg your pardon ! 

How awfully stupid of me! 

I might have known si 
He was so visibly embarrassed 
that I felt sorry for him. 

‘*It was not stupid, Mr. 
Bingham,’’ I said with unusual 
gentleness. ‘‘ As I no longer 
wear black there was nothing to 
make you suspect it, and if no 
one told you my real name how 
could you be supposed to know 
it?’’ 

‘* And you are so very young, 
you know,” said he eagerly, 
‘* and though you have a certain 
air of independence, and give 
one the impression of havin 
seen something of the world, 
still no one would ever imagine 
that you were married more 
than six years ago.”’ 

I laughed. Even at twenty- 
six, is there any woman who 
would not be secretly pleased 
at being cousidanel several 
years younger ? 

After we had reached home, 
and he had driven away, Alice 
took me to task for what she 
considered my deception. I 
defended myself as best I could, 
but I felt rather ashamed of 
myself and I could not help 
wondering what the result would 
be. If Mr. Bingham, when he 
had time to think the matter 
over — but why should he resent 
it? I asked myself, interrupting 
my own thoughts in the abrupt 
fashion that was always possible 
to me when I found them becom- 
ing unanswerable. Mr. Bingham 
aud Mr. Bingham’s opinions 
were nothing to me. He had 
continued the acquaintance of 
his own volition entirely, and I 
was at liberty to go back to New 
York —and forget him. 
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I did go back that same week, 
but I cannot say that I forgot 
him. He made that impossible 
by coming to Spring Garden 
Street again before I left. Later 
in the winter he had business in 
New York, and I saw him then— 
and, in fact, to make a long story 
short, we were engaged in April. 
He seemed inclined to overlook 
all of his former prejudices, and 
when I reminded him of them, 
and of how I personified all that 
he least liked in women, he de- 
clared that it was not the case. 

‘* T have never told you so,” 
he said. 

‘* No; but Edith has,’’ I replied. 

‘* Edith! Do you mean my sister Edith?’”’ 

‘* Yes, your sister Edith.” 

‘* But—surely you are not Edith’s friend who stayed at 
Ridgeleigh last year while I was away ?”’ 

‘* T am precisely that person.” 

‘* Katharine, why did you never tell me this before ?’’ 

‘* Because, dear, | knew you were going to like me in 
the end, and I wanted you to like me in Spring Garden 
Street without even suspecting that I had ever been at 
Ridgeleigh. Won't you let me have my little triumph?” 

What could he say to that? 

The Binghams when they heard the news wrote me most 
cordial and affectionate letters. They had long wished for 
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Atherton’s marriage, but as he had reached the age of 
thirty-five and was still his own master they had rather 
gpiven up ype | suspected that it was a bit of a trial to 
ther that he was not uniting himself wit th 
descendant of some old Quaker worthy, but she hid her 
disappointment and no doubt comforted herself with the 
knowledge that | was a King, of New York. She was 
et in isstul ignorance of the tact that most of her 
Athi courting was done in Spring Garden Street 
They were not coming home until late in October, 
ist in time tor Nan coming-out tea,’’ tor she was to 
nake her début that winter They wanted us to defer 
the wedding until their return, but Atherton did not 
em to consider it worth while, and | thought myself 
that a wedding, a return from a year in Europe, and 
preparations for Nan’s winter would combine to driv 
Mrs. Bingham from her accustomed conservative ruts to 
an upsetting degree A bride and a bud” in the 
family at one and the same time would be as much as 
he could bear, so I yielded to Atherton’s entreaties and 
we were married quietly in the church at Bar Harbor 
early in September 


I can declare with perfect truth that I never intended to 
marry again, and never supposed that I should want to 
| was as much surprised to find myself engaged to 
Atherton Bingham as he was at marrying but then 
that has always been the way of the world. 
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We rented house in Locust Street 
settled there by the middle of October. Locust Street 
inywhere west of Twelfth Street is an absolutely irre 
proachable dwelling-place; east of that street it is not 
We were in a charming little house of the 
brick with white marble trimmings, and 
delightfully deep ‘* back-buildings Many of the 
neighboring houses had been done over with modern 
fronts of brown stone, and I rather regretted that ours 
was not of them, for I had visited enough in 
Philadelphia to know that as regards the servant qui 


and were nicely 


p* ssible. 


usual red 


one 


tion there is no consumer of time ¢ qual to the washing 
ot the teps, or ‘* doing the tront is it 1s called 

It is a point of honor to have the five or six white 
marble steps immaculately clean, and the swish of the 
water and the knocking of the scrubbing-brush are dear 
to the ears of every true Philadelphian. The maids love 
it, too, and they prolong the operation as much as they 
dare. I told one of mine (lately arrived from Ireland 
to go out and wash a// the steps. As she was not an 


especially thorough person | laid particular stress upon 


the ‘** all An hour or two passed and she did not 
come in, so I looked out of my bedroom window to see 
what she was doing. Far up the square was Bridget 
with her buckets and brooms, scrubbing industriously a 
neighbor's ‘‘ front,’’ while the steps of all the houses 
between shone dazzling white in the sun. She had con- 
strued the order into permission to do the whole square, 


and with ere it reluctance gave up the enterprise when 
summoned home 

Another peculiarity of Philadelphia is the ‘* back- 
buildings.’’ All houses that can lay claim to any 
respectable degree of age are built in the same way. It 
is only the upstart modern house that is not of brick, 
neatly trimmed with white, placid-looking and_thor- 


oughly unostentatious on the outside, and within abso- 
lutely comfortable. There is always a long, narrow hall 
or ‘* entry.’’ On the right or left of this hall are usually 
two rooms with folding-doors between them as well as 
into the hall. Frequently these doors have given place 
to portiéres. The hall extends away back to the servants’ 
sitting-room and the kitchen beyond. Over these rooms 
in the ‘* back-building,’’ and opening upon a landing of 
the stairs, are the dining-room and library with a row of 
windows all along the side and a bay-window at the 
back These side windows are very ¢ lose to those of 
the neighbors, and when the families are intimate, 
often the « 


as 1S 


ase, the proximity is convenient for conversa- 
tion. The rest of the house is large and airy, and the 
rooms are filled with beautiful old-fashioned furniture 


that has come down trom past ages. 

Our little house on Locust Street was built 
same plan as the yw ims’ on Walnut Street, 
smaller scale. We had great fun furnishing it, and my 
wedding presents looked very well and afforded us 
entertainment for weeks. We were always discovering 
a better arrangement. Alice Jackson came down to see 
me often, and as Atherton was apt to come home to 
luncheon, and various Bar Harbor acquaintances were 
constantly dropping in, the time flew all too quickly. 

We had decided not to send out cards for ‘* days” 
until the family returned, as we might then think it best 
to combine our entertainments. It bade fair to be a gay 
and | 


on the 
but ona 


winter was not sorry. A large number of girls 
were coming out, and they were nearly all related to 
people who would entertain largely for them. There 


would certainly be several private balls in addition to 


the two Assemblies, the Bachelors’, and the usual 
Dancing Class.’’ I, as the ‘‘ bride of the year,’’ was 
asked to be one of the receiving committee of the 


Assemblies, and I looked forward eagerly to this some- 
what stately function, amused beyond measure to find 
myself numbered among the elect. 


a 
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An attribute of Philadelphia society which is no doubt 
an inheritance from its Quaker ancestry is the compara- 
tive lack of what may be called ‘‘ show. There are 
many wealthy fi — s who understand to perfection how 
to use their money, who live in an atmosphere of solid 
comfort, and wine reputation for hospitality is unsur- 
passed, but among them there never any talk of 
money ; the poss ssion of it goes without saying y lam 


is 


speaking, of course, of those who have had it for genera- 
tions. Their houses are handsomely furnished with a 
solidity that reaches below the surface. One has the 
tee ling that the cellar and the attic are as far beyond 
reproach as the drawing-room and the library. Their 
dinners are world-renowned, for one of the taunts aimed 


Philadelphians by their neighbors is that they love 
good eating. That may be, but I have always noticed 
that the guests from other cities enjoy the terrapin and 
Augustine’s croquettes with a zest equal to that of their 
hosts. Itisa weakness not confined to any one locality. 

There are a few very wealthy people who have torn 
down some of the old houses and have built themselves 


modern palaces, and who have gained a position in 


society which causes the older members to hold up their 
ands in horror in the seclusion of their own homes, 
while their sons and daughters go with the crowd to 
Mrs. Mushroom’s ball or dinner. But these ‘‘ new”’ 
people are exceptions to the old Philadelphia rule that 
draws the line at a position which has no foundation but 


the somewhat unstable one of newly-acquired wealth 

On the other hand, poverty never affects the standing 
of one who is entitled by birth to social recognition 
Chere are many girls who have scarcely enough money 
to buy their party slippers, much less hire a carriage to 
take them to the balls and ‘‘ routs,’’ and beyond their 
coming-out tea can do nothing toward their share of 
entertaining during the winter. But the poor girl seems 
to have just good a time, just as many invitations, 
her wealthier friends, and is often much more of a belle 
The other girls invite her to go in their carriages, there 
is always some society woman ready and glad to chap 
eron her, and in order to get some money with which to 
buy her slippers she turns her hand to a bit of fancy- 
work or painting. 

There are many women of position who do more seri 
ous work than this. Some act -althy 
women; others are house decorators ; does 
dressmaking ; still another provide S tea.”’ 
This makes no difference in their social standing. , In 
Philadelphia a gentlewoman raises the dignity of her 
work to her own level: she herself never sinks 

The Binghams came home bringing with them some 
beautiful things in the way of clothes, and some charm 
ing additions to the furnishing and adorning of our little 
house which they had picked up abroad, They gave 
me a warm welcome into the family and placed me at 
once in the position of a daughter of the house. Edith 
told me privately that she was astonished at the way in 
which her mother had ac« epted me. 
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as secretaries to we 
another 
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It is an unwritten law in our family that second mar 
riages are out of the question,’’ said she, ‘‘ and that is 
why I fairly trembled when I heard that Athie was 
engaged to you, but you see mother is very fond of you 
It is fortunate that we knew you before Athie did It 
makes all the difference in the world. It is so odd tha 
you should have met him in that romantic way atter 
having stayed at our house without seeing him. I had 


forgotten about Mrs. Jackson. Mother came to the con- 
clusion that she could not have been a Philadelphian, but 
was Staying here temporarily, and if | were you I would 
not tell her anything else unless you are obliged to.’’ 
I am not in the least ashamed of Alice,’’ I replied ; 
on the contrary, | am rather proud of her. 1 certainly 
shall not hide her in the closet if she happens to be at my 
house when your mother comes. Indeed, I think I shall 
ask her to luncheon to meet your mother.”’ 
‘Oh, Kittie, don’t, I beg of you! What is the 
when matters are going so smoothly? And we have 
much to think about, with Nan coming out, and all !”’ 
She was in her dismay that I had to assure 
her that | would do nothing at present to disturb the 


use 


SO 


30 sincere 


family temper, but that she need never expect me to 
give up my affection for Alice 
‘* She was my sister-in-law before I ever even heard 


of you,’’ I added rather snubbily. 


Edith was silent fora moment. Then she crossed the 


room and kissed me. ‘‘I am glad to have you fora 
ster-in-law now,”’ said she ; ‘* you are a very nice ene.”’ 
Which was good of her, for I was well aware of my own 


shortcomings in that capacity. 

There will always be somebody ready to take Nan 
to places,’’ she continued ; ‘* Athie will be ever so much 
more willing r to go than he would have been if he were 
not married. Of course he would have done it, but he 
has not cared very much for society of late years, as he is 
so much interested in other things. So few older men go 
out. Those that one meets are mere boys. I have not 
been going to balls for several years, tor there are so 
many girls launched every year that we older ones must 
soon make way for them. Father and mother will, of 
course, go to the Assemblies, but nothing would induce 
me to go. You will have a good time, Kittie, not only 
because you are a bride — young married women are very 
popular if they are attractive — but also because you are 
a stranger. People will do a great deal for you.”’ 


rood 


I jumped up and made her a little courtesy. ‘‘ Thank 
you for the gentle insinuation that I am attractive,’ i said, 
‘*]T fancy that my position as Mrs. William Atherton 
Bingham will have far more to do with it.”’ 

‘* Indeed it won’t!”’ exclaimed my delightful sister- 
in-law. ‘* You have the figure and style that can only 
belong to New York ; and, to be slangy, you have sucha 
well-groomed’ look, Kittie. Then you havea way with 
you—well, | am not surprised that people are already 
calling you ‘ the fascinating Mrs. Athie Bingham.’ ’’ 

‘* Edith !”’ I exclaimed, turning quite sc arlet and alto- 
gether overcome by this unexpected outburst of praise, 
** what a dear thing you are 

We were in the library of the Binghams’ 
charming room well lined with books. 
was a shelf devoted to genealogy, 
Athertons and Binghams with their 
accounts of their old Colonial homes 
large volume bearing the title of ‘‘ Penn’s Councilors.”’ 
I believe all ‘‘ the best families’’ in Philadelphia are 
descended from the wiseacres who came over with 
William Penn, and whose memories are perpetuated in 
this book. From its name I should judge that they spent 
their time ” giving their leader advice. I wonder if he 
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house, a 

In one corner 
histories of the 
family trees, and 
There was alsoa 


followed it—and I wonder, too, why the name always 
suggests ho me ‘* Job’s Comforters.’ 
Presently Mrs. Bingham and Nan came in. Nan’s 


cheeks glowed with color and her eyes were dancing. 

The man has been here with the Assembly subscrip 
tion book,’’ said she. ‘*‘ It is so exciting! 1am begin- 
ning to quake already. Suppose, only sup pose, that I 
am not engaged for the cotillan and supper! I should 
simply die. ‘T could not go.’ 


I laughed aloud. ‘You have time enough, Nan, to 
engage yourse lf six deep. The first Assembly is not 
until January. 

‘For all that, it is like a weight on my heart,’’ said 


Nan; and Edith pa with her 





It always is,”’ said she The Assemblies hang 
over the heads of the ‘ buds’ like a black cloud All the 
successes of the winter lead up to that. Nothing seems 


to count but to be engaged early for supper and the 
cotillon, and the number of bouquets that are sent to 
one. The bouquet-giving is not carried to such an 
extreme as it used to be. ‘here were two gay matrons 


once who often had at least fifty apiece.”’ 
Mrs. Bingham, who was busy at her desk, looked up 


‘We don’t have such belles nowadays,”’ said she 
Philadelphia has changed in that respect, too. Oh, 
these changes! Take the Assembly itself. There was 


a time when no one could go who had not the right of 


birth, The new people might work themselves up 

certain distance, but at last they reached gate which 
all the money in the world could not open. It was 
barred and double-barred except to those who iherited 
the magic password ‘ Family That was when the 
committee was composed of men who felt as I do 


Now it is in the hands of younger men, who I suppose 


have been contaminated by the mixed set they have 
grown up with.’’ 

‘* Mother, dear, I think you exaggerate it,’’ said 
Edith. ‘‘ I know people who go everywhere else, but 
who cannot get into the Assemblies, and they are really 
intimate with some ot our cousins, who have tried their 
best to get them in and can’t. Yet there is really noth 
ing against them. They are not uptown people, but 
came here from somewhere else 

ae 
That may be,”’ said Mrs. Bingham, warming to her 
pet grievance, ‘‘ but look at the Mushrooms! Look at 


the Newriches! How did they get in?’ 
They have married well. May Mushroom married a 
Rittenhouse, and Mrs. Jack Newrich was a Merion.’’ 

‘* Yes,”’ rejoined her mother, ‘‘ which opened 
Assembly doors to most of their relatives. It only 
prove the truth of what I have always maintained 
People should marry in their own circle.”’ 

She said it with so much meaning that I felt ‘< re 
something beneath her Is. Edit 
not reply, and her mother changed the 

‘We must have something to introdi 
family,’’ said she It is even mors 
Nan’s tea.’’ Atwhich Nancy madea little 
not in the least detract f: her beauty 
we will have ‘ days’ as well as the tea, 
will be inclosed, but that will be 
I mean something smaller, at whi 
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important than 
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Ot course 
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for the world-at-large 


h Kittie may formally 


Act 


om 


take her place as a member of our family 

| gasped, but said nothing 

‘* Very well, mother What shall it be?’’ asked 
Edith, getting a pad of paper anda pencil with an air 
whi h meant business. ‘A dinner ?”’ 

I had thought of a dinner, but there are so many 
cousins that we should | obliged to give several in 
order to get them all in. N ; think an old-fashioned 
evening party would be the bn ar 

Mother, dear! Are we all to sit aro und in our best 
clothes and do nothing? No dancing ?’ It was the 
youthful Nan who raised this objection 

‘You will have dancing enough before the winter is 
over,”’ said her mother, ind it will not hurt you to 
meet your cousins 

‘If a// our cousins accept we shall have to hire the 
next house and spill over into that. A sort of an ! 
flow meeting, just as they take Horticu! il Hall 
the Academy of Music won't hold iass-meet 
Mother, that would be a good idea Let us 
Academy for the evening. If all our cousins and aunts, 
to say nothing of their husbands and _rothers to the t ! 
and fourth generations back, come to your party we 


shall really need a place of that size 
“a 

But her mother and Edith were already deep in their 
list and paid no heed to her levity. Such a list it 
proved to be! The paper fairly crackled with pride as 
one old name after another was scribbled upon its sur- 
face. As for me, I got into fearful difficulties. A little 
knowledge is a dange rous thing in more ways than one. 
For instance, the name of Smokestack — which name is, 
of course, purely fictitious ; fancy an aristocrat entitled 
‘* Smokestack !’’—is one well known in Philadelphia, 
and I, in my unenlightenment, naturally supposed that 
all the Smokestacks belonged to the same tamily. Not 
at all! When I looked over the list and reminded my 
relatives-in-law that they had forgotten the Henry 
Smokestacks there was an exclamation of horror. 

‘* They are not related to us!’’ cried Mrs. Bingham ; 
‘they are the locomotive Smokestacks! They made 
their money in locomotives! Our cousins are the old 
family of Smokestacks, and are very different people.’ 

Again, when I came to the family of — well, there are 


as 


so many of them that their name might be called 
‘ Legion,’’ though it is nothing like that. 
‘* You have lel 4t out Mrs. Edward Jones. Was not 


she a Legion ?’”’ I asked. 

‘* Her name was Legion,’’ said Mrs. 
she is not one of the old A of 
others, who are very rich.’’ 

‘ There are real Legions and imitation Legions,’ 
in Nan, *‘ and the imitation ones are heavi' 


Bingham, ‘* but 
family. There are 


’ put 
nlated.”’ 


Even Mrs. Bingham, in all the dignity ot a _ ‘ofessor 
of Genealogy, had to smile at this. 
My crowning fau.. pas was when I ca ‘he last 


name on the list. It was simply ‘‘ Aunt Cau. 

‘* Who is Aunt Cad?’’ I asked. ‘‘I have not heard of 
her before. Is she Judge Bingham’s aunt or yours?’’ 

Edith and Nan went off into peals of laughter. 

‘* She is neither,’’ said Mrs. Bingham ; ‘* in fact, she is 
not related to us at all, but she has been intimate with 
all of our family, and she is always asked to a family 
affair of this kind. Her name is Miss Caroline Benson, 
but ever since I can remember, and indeed long before 
that, she has been known as ‘Aunt Cad,’ and she 
much a feature of Philadelphia as—as = 

‘* As Independence Hall,’’ said Nan, ‘‘ and she is just 
as delightful as that is, only rather more ornate. Wait 
until you see her, Kittie! Don’t describe her, mother, 
and pray let me be present when Kittie sees Aunt Cad 
for the first time.”’ 
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” beyond, which she could not see, came a flood of light the murdered cigarette girl her eyes were fairly glued to her every motion, could understand everything she said 
and trom beyond that great gusts of sound what was proceeding on the stage The first time she This is what usually occurred About seven o'clock in 
Soon, however, Signora began to watch operatic perform heard it was at a rehearsal. Carmen herself wore a swept the prima donna followed by two maids 4 quick 
ances trom nearer by Yudels carried her about the house vorsted cardigan jacket over a street costume: Michaela embrace, a rapid-fire discharge of kisses. for Signora. and 
on visits to the wardrobe, the property master, or the vas in a shirt-waist and bicycle skirt and wore a round felt a swift pacing of the room hen to one of her m 
vomen who made paper stage flowers or cut out paper hat; Escamillo, the gay Toreador, had on a cutaway coat ‘* Now read something lively! Quick! 
leaves for various species ot st tree If there were a and gray trousers; Don Jose, a light tan topcoat over a While one maid was preparing to dress the prima nna 
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acres ll ; naid ceased reading 
be n is | ~ 
and in the space be- lew wl vas 
tween the columns ng: inamomen ) 
Yudels posted his between ¢ I } 
bulletins: ‘*Signora’s lips issued a vibrant 
first tooth is coming trill that made tl 
through’; ‘‘ She is cl sten as hard as 
beginning to creep,”’ she stared The 
ete cl ed I c | W t 
The whole com i toss t her r 
pany, however, knew lropped into the cl 
that Signora could it the make-up ta 
walk even before that ind held out he 
interesting tact was = cheek to be rouged 
chronicled on the PHOTOGRAPH BY BYRON — | p she jumped igain 
board. She herself Tue First Tue TH IRRED THERE CHAN ae a Reuea before the maid had 
made it known in half finished 
rather a startling My jupon ! 
way during a matinée performance of ‘‘ Faust.'" On this watched and listened as she never had watched and lis nen she would slip on the satin petticoat, take the har 
occasion she had as usual been watching with wide-open tened before It was a night rehearsal, and the hour grew glass from the table and look at herself coquettishly 
eyes the ‘* property-men”’ sticking long-stemmed paper so late that Yudels thought it time for her to be taken t ‘*‘Am I pretty, Signora? * Yes * Beautiful Well, there 
flowers into the papier-maché flower bed used in the gar bed. But the moment he approached her she set up a_ are five girls in our family ind I am the ugliest 
den scene. Generally there was a flower or two left over series of shrieks that stoppe d the rehearsal and brought 
and the men gave them to Signora to play with during the every one on the stage around her. Nothing any on 
scene. But this afternoon there were only just enough, could say or do—no persuasion, no soothing, no, not even Should she happen to let the mirror fall she covered het 
and Signora saw the flower bed shoved on the stage. the bonbon which Carmen held up so temptingly near her face with her hands and shuddered (tor she was filled wit 
The scene was set, everybody was ready in the wings, _ litthe mouth— was of any avail. superstition) till Suzette had picked it up with a reassurit 
and the stage manager had just touched the buzzer signal \fter this episode the costumer made a litthe Carmen ‘It is not broken, Madame 
ing the orchestr> leader to begin, when there was a startled costume for Signora, copied, crimson skirt and all, after ‘Ah! Then the performance will go all right. But the 
cry of ‘*Sigr .a!’’ from Siebel. They looked —and there time will come when poor Carmen's voice will be cra | 
was Signora creening across the stage! She was nearing and gone, when Don Jose might as well run his dagg 
the flower * ow she was there! Now she reached through her worthless heart For to the tootlights she w 
out with a ia tue hand, closed ker little fingers around be dead And then Why, then this Carmen might 


well be laid away in her ton 
My tomb Haven't | told you about it N 
have had a beautiful one built, and all for myself, too 
Where will I have my tomb erected?  Ejithe i 
Chaise, the big cemeterv in Paris, or on my little farn i 


the stem of a paper rose, and a moment later was waving 
it triumphantly tn the air as much as to say, ** You forgot 
to give it to me, did you? Well, you see, I've gone and 
got it myself!’’ Then, as if realizing that somehow the 
situation was perilous, she deliberately rose to her feet and 





toddled off into the wings, only stopping fora moment to Southern France | suppose either place is peacetul 

support herself by the back of the garden bench on which enough, though I take it for granted I won't hear any 

Marguerite sits while singing her spinning song once I am inside —not even if a whole orchestra p! 1 

Wagener right by the door, though if they we to st > 
‘ the ‘ Habanera’ or ‘ Seguidilla’ I migh 
Of all those who had seen her not one had run out on dance it tor them 

the stage to seize her and carry her off They were so Curtain’s up, Madame 

much interested in watching her go after the flower and it Come, Signora ! 

was such a moment of suspense — this discovery that their Caravé was not the only one who spoiled Signor 

baby could walk—that they forgot all about the curtain he child was the pet of the whole Opera House rhe 

As for Signora, once back in her baby carriage she buried German mezzo would pack her under her capacious arm 

her little nose in the paper petals of the rose and then as if she were a bundle, and set her astride one ot 

looked about her with an air of complete satisfaction A PERFECT MINIATURE SCENE IN HIS LITTLE THEATRE the miniature hobby-horses used in the Ride of the 
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of thunder 


wild sisters 


Valkyrs ind which, wit 


I h boys dressed up is Val 
1! over a narrow bridge at the r 
hes of lightning and reverberations 
the distant 


amid flas 
lus repre 
t the 


were iro 


i¢ 
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tl senting approach ot thre 


oO lr 
cen 


mn the 


he rse¢ 


and whe 
of the hi 
‘ thunder-box,’’ a great 
square frame covered with rawhide, and nod with het 
litthe head so persistently in its direction that nothing 
would do but for the mezzo to go over to the thundet 
box and thump it with all her might. It was 


Signora enjoyed watching this 
German mezzo litted her on t 
would pwint to the 


y one bby 


»ignora 


a great 


scene —Signora urging on the hobby-horse as if the fat 
of a performance hung in the balance and she were 
riding to save the day ; the large German mezzo thump 
ing at the thunder-box, and so carried away by th 
excitement of the moment that she allowed the hugs 
volume of her voice to roll out weird Valkyr shouts 
above the storm she herself was creating 

he first time this occurred there chanced to be a 
rehearsal on the stage. When those engaged in it heard 
the strange din the conductor rapped on his desk and 


the rehearsal came to an abrupt stop. Flushed with 
anger he hurried to the spot whence the sounds came 
In a few moments he reappeared, and, beckoning all to 
follow, led the way for principals, chorus singers and 
orchestra players. There was a few seconds’ silence ot 
amazement, then a suppressed titter, and then such a 
burst of laughter that it drowned the thunder of the 
tempest and caused the German mezzo, who had het 
back turned toward the stairs, to look around As the 
full significance of the scene gradually dawned upon het 
her strokes with the drumsticks became limper and 
limper until the thunder died away in a long decrescendo, 
and she herself collapsed and fairly writhed on the cellar 
floor with merriment, while Signora angrily waved her 
spear at the crowd who had spoiled her tun 


~ 


Signora was a polyglot little thing, for she heard no 
less than four languages spoken around her most of the 
time, and probably had been told she was a darling in 
six or seven. No wonder that when she began to speak 
it usually was half English and halt in the language ot 
the person to whom she was speaking. Most of the 
great artists were foreigners, and spoke German, French 
and Italian, but the stage hands and the other employees 
spoke English. And then there was the American 
prima donna, one of the loveliest women on the stage 
an exquisite Marguerite, Juliette and Elsa ; the loveliest 
imaginable Michaela in ‘* Carmen” (so pure and sweet- 
looking), and so ravishingly beautiful as Aida that no 
one wondered Rhadames should have preferred the slave 
to the princess. 

There was in the company a large French 
cantando, the famous Planky, a superb artist and a very 
handsome man. He was a great favorite at the Sunday 
night concerts at the Opera House, from which he was 
never allowed to escape without singing Faure’s ‘* Les 


basso- 


Rameux’’ and Schumann's ‘' Two Grenadiers’’ as 
encores to his regular numbers on the program. Thx 
last note of the '‘ Marseillaise,’’ with which the Iwo 


Grenadiers’? ends, he invariably emphasized with a 
characteristic martial gesture—an imaginary sword 
thrust— which completely carried the audience off its 
feet and made it redemand even the encore He had 
the artist’s soul, and was so perfectly frank and dis- 
ingenuous about admiring his own voice and looks 

-priding himself especially on his finely-shaped nose 
that no one could possibly find fault with him. 

Sometimes the American prima donna appeared at 
these concerts, and then they sang together in most ex 
quisite style Faure’s duet ‘‘ La Crucifix,’’ their singing of 
it being the finest example of bel canto heard on the 
concert or operatic stage since the days when Patti and 
Scalchi appeared together in ‘* Semiramide.”’ 

Just before it was time for them to go on he would 
call for the prima donna at her dressing-room door 
hen as the prima donna joined him and they stood in 
the wings ready to go on, he would bow, and, with a 
Swe eping gesture, Say, ‘* Ah, now they are going to see 
the two most beautiful noses in the company 


% 


Signora and Planky were great chums. He used to 
take her high on his shoulder and hold her up so that she 
could reach out and pick paper leaves off some of thx 

‘ practical’? trees behind the scenes; or he would carry 
her around to make calls at the different dressing 
rooms 

His voice was so sonorous and he was so large and 
dignified in his bearing (when he had to be) that they 
cast him for the full line of high priests in the company’s 
repertoire At the same time he was so versatile that 


his Me phistophe les was one of the greatest ever seen on 


the stage Signora seemed to appreciate the contrast 
between the rdles in which he appeared, for when hx 


was carrying her about she would grab one of his 


mus- 


tachios as if she were pulling a bell rope, and when, in 
obedience to the signal, he would stop to find out what 


she wanted, she would say, with a roguish glance, 
‘Vous étes le boss high priest et le boss devil of the 


ic 
company 


She was a knowing little thing, and would 


point to her nose and say to him as seriously as she 
could Now zey will see ze two most beautiful noses 
in ze company Whenever she did this Planky was s« 


unused he nearly dropped het 
Everybody 
emed as if none of them could do enough for her. 


begin with, there was the wardrobe woman who had 
had the miniature Carmen costume made for Signora 
Not a stitch of clothing for the child did she allow to 
be made outside the Opera House. Then, in addition 
to the Carmen dress, she prepared a whole line of 
operat ostumes tor her; and, because she had a 
pretty figure and Lohengrin’s suit of silver armor was 
so handsome, the wardrobe woman made a small set 
of armor for the girl, who strutted around in it 
on ‘* Lohengt nights as proudly as if she were Jean 
himselt 

The gardrobicre liked to carry Signora about the 
wardrobe rooms, tor the child, being feminine, mani 
fested the liveliest interest in the costumes. And such 
in array of them! <A set and a drawer were assigned 
tot r i in the repertoire, except 


behind the scenes knew Signora, and it 


if 





that those of the devils, Mephistopheles and the others 
were kept in a drawer by themselves, presumably in ordet 
that they might not lead the other characters astray It 
was to this wardrobe woman's suggestion that Signora 
owed the most remarkable set ot dolls 
possessed. When everybody behind 
saying how handsome the child looked 
Carmen costume, the wardrobe woman 
property master and said: ‘* You make 
I'll dress it up as Carmen for her.”’ 
Tacked about the walls of the property master’s work 
shop were a lot of photographs of celebrities. Chan 
ing to look up while he was modeling the doll’s head 
his eyes rested on a photograph of Caravé. An idea! 


iny child 
the 


evel 
scenes Ww 
in her litth 
turned to the 


her a doll and 


Deftly running his fingers over the clay—a_ few 
glances at the prima donna’s face and the doll’s head 
began to take on an unmistakable resemblance to he: 
When a mould had been made from the clay and the 


head had been cast in papier-maché and hardened in the 
alcohol turnace, the body, arms and legs put on, and 
the creation dressed up in a Carmen costume, there was 
a miniature reproduction of the great prima donna in 
her greatest rdle 

Then it occurred to the costumer that the prima donna 
doll might just as well have a full set of costumes for the 
Caravé repertoire, and this led the property master and 
herself to reproduce all the famous principals in 
company with a full line of costumes. 

Signora would sit down on the floor and have minia 
ture opera performances with her dolls. When Blanky 
and ‘*‘ Mrs. Emma,’’ as she always called the beautiful 
American, were to appear, she always dressed up thx 
‘* Planky doll’’ and the ‘* Emma doll’’ in the costum« 
of the opera; and when Planky appeared ready to go on 
she would point to the dolls which she had ranged up 
against one of the wings, and exclaim triumphantly 
‘* See, Planky Ze two most beautiful noses in ze cor 
pany!’’ Then big Planky would take her up in his 
arms as if to carry her out on to the stage with*him 

The boss carpenter was not to be one by the 
wardrobe He went to,work and made a 
highly finished set of miniature closets and drawers, 
that Signora could hang up or stow away the doll cos 
tumes just had seen this done by the wardrob« 
women with the real ones. When he 


} 
Hi 


7). 
ll 


outd 
and ** props.’ 


So 


as she 
called her into his 
shop to inspect them she went Into ecstasies over them 
Then she stood back, and, after examining them criti 

ally, walked up to one of the drawers, tapped it with 
her foot and, with a knowing nod, said, ‘* Zis will be ze 
drawer for Planky and ze other devils !"’ 


+ 


Signora was on as good terms with the scenic artist and 
scene painters as with every one else behind the scenes. 
The scenic department was very attractive to her. To 
watch something develop from a rough sketch on paper to 
a scene that filled the big stage of the ¢ ypera House was 
almost like looking on at the creation of a new world 

On the scenic artist’s table stood what most fascinated 
Signora heatre, possibly three feet high and 


a little tl 


correspondingly deep, with a proscenium arch, curtain 


and arrangements tor drops, wings, borders and all 
other scenic accessories. From his first sketch the 
scenic artist proceeded to make a perfect miniature 


scene in his little theatre According as it was an ext 
rior or an interior, it had the same stony paths, arched 
bridges, cliffs, lawn, trees and ‘* runways’’; or the same 
columns, bay-windows, stairways, niches and galleries 

painted on flat or ‘‘ practical,’’ just they would 
have to be on the real stags 

When the miniature scene had been set came the 
which Signora liked best of all. Connected with 
miniature stage the scenic artist had a pertect system ot 
electric lights corresponding in scale with that of the 
Opera House stage. He had a row of the very smallest 
and cutest electrical footlights of white, blue, red and 
amber —each lamp hardly larger than a little finger-nail, 
so that he could try the very combinations of colored 
lights that were to be used in the opera 

As soon as he began to darken the room Signora 
knew what was coming. When he had turned on the 
lights and she liked the combination she applauded, and 
then the scenic artist was much pleased and called in 
the electrician, who agreed that the effect was very fine 
and said that the artist knew more about lighting up a 
scene than any he had known—and all the 
time it was Signora. For whether it was music, 
painting, or lighting, or costuming, the child was artistic 
to her finger-tips. 

Phen came the transfer of the scene from the model 
to the high canvas drops and wings. This was done on 
a ‘* paint bridge another spot that Signora haunted 
It was a narrow bridge connecting the first fly galleries 
fitty feet above the stage. The great canvases were 
lowered or raised into position tor the painters w ho used 
the bridge as a platform. Signora was thoroughly at 
home there. Sometimes she would clamber up on one 
of the tables and stir the thick, scummy paint in the 
earthenware jars or cans, or thin it out with turpentine ; 
or she would grab the brushes out of the painters’ hands 
and put a stroke or two on to the canvas herself, where 
the scene painters always allowed them to remain — just 
for good luck, as they invariably said 


ds 


part 


his 


one else 


or 


« 
One reason why Signora liked the paint bridge was 
that trom there she could see what was going on on the 
stage below, besides watching the painting of the sce- 
nery. Occasionally she would leave the bridge for one 
of the fly galleries and peer down on the diminutivs 
looking figures singing and gesticulating far beneath 


her. It was like looking’down upon a world from the 
clouds, for up there in the flies she was on a line with 
the sky borders. Then, too, she enjoyed poking the 


‘* Siegtried’’ dragon that was hoisted up there after per- 
formances so as to be out of the way. She liked to jab 
at the monster that looked so fierce and yet was little 
more than green cloth mounted on a wire frame and 
with a huge papier-maché head, moving jaws and eye- 
lids —electric lamps in its eyes, and in its fangs a gas 
pipe, through which at pertormances it emitted steam, 
supposed t the dragon's poisonous. and deadly 
breath, when the gas pipe was properly connected by a 
with a steam cock in a ‘* pocket” on the stage. 
ry time she jabbed the dragon it swayed to and fro, 


o be 


he se 


Eve 





rustling with its tail and shaking its head in a regrettul 
sort of way, as if it realized that in prehistoric tim 
when dragons amounted to something, it would not 
have been the sport of a little waif behind the scenes of 
the Opera Hous« 

As the drops and borders were worked from the fly 
galleries there were pulleys and cleats and rope enough 
up there tor a full-rigged ship, and if sometimes Signora 
was drowsy from long watching of the painters or bait 
ing of the dragon, she would curl herself up in a hollow 
of one of these | 


es 


vig coils of rope and go to sleep 

When she awoke again she tried to creep away unob 
served and suddenly ** work’’ the wind machine, a 
paddle-wheel that revolved against a heavy piece ol 
ribbed silk and produced a sound like the soughing of 
the wind. Orshe would climb up to the ** rabbit hutch,”’ 
in ingenious contrivance for producing a_ prolonged 
peal of thunder by dropping cannon-balls from slanting 
helves into a long, zinc-lined trough 


+ 


As Signora grew older she became more independent 
One day the scene painters were startled by sounds like 
sharp blows from a wooden hammer. On_ looking 
around they discovered that the ‘* Siegfried’’ dragon 
was blinking at them, its heavy wooden eyelids, every 


time they closed, coming down with a smart whack 
Some one was ‘‘working’’ them—but who? A few 


minutes later the men knew, for Signora crept out of the 
head and danced away, the amused and astonished men 
following her with their eyes until she was out of sight 
(ot course, eve ry be nly behind the scenes knew of it within 
the next half-hour, and very proud they were of the 
theatrical instinct that had enabled her to ‘* work’’ the 
dragon’s eyes without ever having been shown how 
Her little fingers had avoided the stop-cock which, dur 
ing performances, was connected with the steam hose, 


and made the monster breathe steam from its huge 
fangs, and the electric button which caused its eyes to 
shine like fire, and sought out the wires which drew up 


its eyelids, the only things which could be ‘* worked’ 
while the dragon was hanging up and disconnected trom 
the steam and electric apparatus 

One of the properties Signora always enjoyed was the 
big serpent used in ** Rheingold This was a monster 


about fifteen feet long, made with movable joints and 
ingeniously constructed so that it could crawl across the 
stage, wriggling its body, switching its tail and rearing 
its head. There was a door in its back just behind its 
eyes, and when the time came for the monster to go on 
the stage this door was ope ned and a boy got inside the 
snake and lay flat on his stomach ; then the door closed 
The snake was mounted on small coasters and there 
were two small holes in its stomach. Through these 


the boy thrust a couple of small pegs, and by jabbing 
them into the floor of the stage made the reptile crawl 
in a most natural manner. His feet rested in two 


stirrups connected with wires that ran through the joints 
back to the tail; and as he jabbed the pegs into the 
stage he would go through the motions of swimming 
drawing the wires toward him and letting them slack 
In this way he made the reptile go through 

series of convolutions, and by raising his body at the 
same time caused it to rear its head. Thus the serpent 
appeared to crawl and wriggle in the most natural man 
ner and was one of the star performers of ‘* Rheingold.’ 

Signora had often watched the proceedings. She had 
seen the whole method of working it explained to a new 


avaln a 


boy. That was quite enough for her. When he had 
done the trick and was out she insisted on getting in 
and when Signora insisted no one resisted. §$ 


got and closed the door upon hersell, a non it 


later was propelling the reptile across t] e the 
most approved fashion. When she et ed 

the monster she received a round of app d 
suggestion of the German mezzo, wh ne 
Rhine daughters, she was appointed 

the ‘‘ Rheingold”’ serpent. During the he sea 


son she hoped every time the work was announced for a 


performance that the boy would fail to appear Sut, 
alas, he was as punctual as clockwork 
However, Signora was destined to make her début 


sooner and in a better way than she expected —and in 
full view of an audience. Among Signora’s special pets 
were the ‘* Lohengrin’? swans—tor there were two ot 
them. Yes, it required two in order to have one arrive 
properly with the Knight of the Holy Grail in time to 
save Elsa. There were a big and a little swan, both of 
them made of cloth stretched on wire framing, and cov 

ered with cotton for feathers They and the silver shell 
boats were mounted on trucks which were hidden from 
the view of the audience by blue painted strips of can 

vas water ’’—representing the River Scheldt, 
and another strip which tormed its grassy bank. Under 
each truck were seats for two men, who shoved the 
apparatus along with their feet—the man in the front 
seat steering the swan and the boat by an iron rod 
attached to one of the wheels. 


** set 


The smaller of the two swans, with a lay figure 
dressed up in a Lohengrin costume, was propelled 
across the stage, far back near the drop, so_ that 


Lohengrin was first seen as if approaching from far up 
the river and then disappearing around a bend. 

A few minutes later the big swan and boat, with the 
Knight of the Holy Grail, issued forth from the wings 
and drew up proudly at the river’s bank. Then 
Lohengrin sang ‘* Leb Wohl Mein Schwan, Mein Lieber 
Schwan’’; one of the men on the truck pulled a wire 
attached to the swan’s beak, which made the bird grace- 
tully incline its head as if in answer to its master’s 
words ; the knight in his silver armor stepped ashore ; 
the swan and the boat were shoved off behind the 
scenes, and Elsa’s champion had arrived. What would 
the nobles and burghers of Brabant, to say nothing of 
King Henry, and Elsa herself, have thought of him had 
they known how he had managed it? 

One night when the small truck was being tried to see 
if it worked all right before being shoved on the stage it 
was discovered that the rod supporting the lay figure 
had become loosened so that the miniature Lohengrin 
wobbled most outrageously. This was hardly consistent 
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Exterior of the Bradley House, Closing the Series—By Will Bradley 
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sow We Rented the Farm on Share} 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 
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SEE, the way on't why we rented 
the place at all wuz on account 
of help, or ruther the want of it 

Early in the spring Josiah and 
Il lost the best help we ever had 
Ury and Philury, who had lived 
with us year in and vear out, and 
eood every year and all the year 
round, made up their minds to 
vo to the West Uryv hearn that 
he could do splendid out to the 
Michigan where hi brother 
Moses lived Moses had lost his 
wife and urged Ury’s folks to 
come and move right in with ‘em 
He held out splendid expecta 
tions, and Ury wuz dazzled by 
‘em 

Well, of course, bein’ left with 
he farm on his hands Josiah had 
(,ood, faithtul 
and so he concluded to rent the 

















t 
to do sunthin 


help couldn't be tound 


tarm on share ve to have half of everything, and the 
man halt And the man he let it to | didn’t like his 
looks trom the first on’t He had a kind of a meechin’ 


look and looked some like his sir-name ; his name wuz 
Elam Cratt. Now, Elam did his work middlin’ well, 
and didn't drink nor cut up and act, but oh, how clost 
he wuz! and how tricky! and how that clost, hateful 
disposition of hisen cropped out 

You see, lettin’ out the farm on shares, one horse, or 
ruther mair, wuz all we needed, tor Josiah and me, we 
didn't go on any very long towers, and the mair wuz 
enough, and, as the poet sez, enough is as good as a 
feast But somehow in makin’ the bargain Elam fixed 
itso with my good onsuspectin® pardner that he made 
him think as he wuz to have half of evervthing he ort to 
have half of the horse and half of our cow; we always 
saved one cow out ot the dairy tor our own use 


Well, [told Tosiah when he come home and told me 
how the bar: n that we would see trouble with that 
claws in the vrs. But it wuz too late then to inte 
fere ; the papers wuz made out and signed. But didn’t 
mv we Is Coune 1 er Yes indeed they did! And the 
trouble we never be truly told on Every time 
a’most that we inted to use the mair to ride out Elam 
would say had got to use his halt on her some 
othe way 1 hat could we do? he \ ould we drive 


our halt or meetin’ with his ha't on’t plowin 


or cultiva > And if Josiah wanted ww use his halt 
down’ a tit vork in our garden (we reserved a good 
ga“den hen Elam would want to take his ‘ialt and 
vo off to the store or somewhere with it, or vi-itin’ his 
whe's f . and what could we do? The writtt wuz 

ved \nd then Josiah is tender-hearted, aad has 
iiwavs follered the Bible rule and | n merciful to his 


beast, and Elam isted that it wuz ‘iis nght to chastise 
j ikd whip 


his half of the horse if he wanted to, and 


est to be mv aud wher losial mmploine would 
ock up as innocent and vay, ** Wav, | hain't touched 
ha t the hor have 1?) What reht i e you to 
’ plat 4 Vo call poll \ you S14 thi Vou re «l 
inter and spile it—spar° the rod and spile t vA 
ut my li of that critter as got to mind,.”’ 
And ever did touch the whip only on his halt as 
Cou \nd then sometimes cold days, when 
iah thought she ort io be blanketed. he would flare 
up and his half wuz too hot it wuz: he didn't 
vant he vit swetty, and he wouldn't have it touched, 
and hoy wuld josiah make the blanket stay on his halt? 
Poor oid critter! I've seen losiah almost weep tellin’ 
me about it 
ad fedin’ on't: she had been used to bein’ fed gen 
erous, but Elam id that high feedin’ wuz liable to 
brine on appoplexy (appoplexy in horse! who evet 
hear on't? And so he jes: stented and starved his 


half on’t, knowin’ Josiah would make it up and not sec 
th +t COG | itient-eved old mair sufferim’ tor food. And 
vhen he telt shiftless he wouldn't water his halt on’'t 


regular at all, and my poor pardne r had to do that. 


And the same with shuein’ her 


le] 


Elam pretended that 
ade horses healthy to go barefoot, and he orung up 


the new faa’ eminent doctor had of makin’ his patients 


valk baretoot in the mornin’ dew, and he said he 
vanted to try on the man Flam had been off 
isitin’ over a’ awful stunny road and he come back 


with the mair’s shues all off. Josiah had just had het 
shod, and Elam had ort to replaced ‘em. But no! he 


said he wanted to try this new doctorin’ He said that 
if it give »much vitality to a human bein’ it would be 
still better for horse, they havin’ four feet instead of 


electricity and healin’ virtues from the 
earth, and ‘tennyrate he shouldn't shue his half on het 
at all. So, of course, ruther than have the mair go 
unshod my pardner wuz to the expense on't 

And Elam, jest to be mean, kep’ hintin’ that he wuz 
goin’ to cut off the mair’s tail; he said that it wuz tur 
more stvlish short He knew Josiah telt that the man 
ort to have her tail in hot weather to use as a tan, and to 
But Elam kep’ up his hintin’ and 


! 


two to draw the 


keep the flies off 


insinuatin’ that he wuz goin’ to cut it off. It kep’ Josiah 
ina stew all the time; but I knew he wouldn't, tor he 
dassent touch only his half on’t, and how would it look 
with halt off? And they did enjoy drivin’ the mair the 
best that ever wuz. You see they never had a horse to 


drive before they wuz as poor as poverty and them 
ire the very ones to cut a big swath, give ‘em a chance 


He'd always been driv’ round by somebody and now he 
wuz bound to drive when he got the chance - 
And they acted jest as mean with the cow Josiah 
wanted it milked at the same time night and mornin’, as 
the right way is; but I lam, it he took it into his head 
to, would up and milk his half of her when the sun wuz 
two hours high, or in the mornin’ by candle-light, and 
how did we know but he milked more than his halt? 
We couldn't tell, and of course the cow couldi't say 
anything. I tried to better matters by proposin’ that we 
should milk her one week and Elam the next, o% divice 
it by days, he one-‘and we. one But no, he had to milk 
his halt every day and when he wuz a-minter, and we 


had : in with it. ¢ he writi wuz d | 
had to put up with it, tor the writin's wuz drawec 


But the worm will 
One day we wuz goin’ on invitation to Loontown to 
visit the relation on Josiah’s side tor a day or two 
Josiah wuz out harnessin’, and Elam went out to th 
barn and said we couldn't have the mair, for he had got 
to take his half on’t and go way up beyvend Zoar tor 
lumber. Josiah did sprunt up and say: ** You tarnal 
critter, you! You used the hull of the mair all last week 
and | didn’t say nothin’, and now I'll take my half of 
that mair to-day and to-morry if I cut her right in two 
and draw half on’t myself in the democrat.’’ 

Well, Elam see that Josiah wuz in earnest and he gin 
up. He wuz makin’ too good a thing out on't to have 
it divided in the old Bible way And so we sot off on 
our tower, havin’ a tussel about the cow the last thing 
For he said, jest to be mean, that he shouldn't milk only 
jest his half whilst we wuz away But Josiah told him 
that he had engaged Zeb Petrie to milk his half, and 
Elam felt beat enough, tor he knew Zeb would git his 
halt of the milk if he had to live under a’ umbrell’ out in 
the paster and keep stiddy company with the cow all the 
lime we WUZ aWwa\ 

But to resoom the tail. Elam complained bitterly ot 
Zeb when we got bac k ‘ said he believed that he had 
milked more than his halt : ‘tennvrate they hadn't got nigh 
so much milk as usual \nd his wite complained to 
me that the children hadn't enough to drink (they drank 
it instead of water), and she couldn't make custard pies 
and butch cheese, and didn’t have cream enough tor 
shortenin’ (who ever hearn of dependin’ on cream tor 
shortenin’ when you send your milk to the factory 
Ury had always kep’ two quarts of milk out of the dairy 
fcr their use, but Mis’ Craft used it lavish But when 
they complained of Zeb I sez in a very dry way 

‘* Mr. Petrie has alwavs had the name of bein’ 
honest.’ 

Well,’’ sez they, ‘‘ we didn’t have nigh s 
milk as usual.’’ 

And I sez in a cool tone : ‘* Like as not 

And Josiah sez in a dretful meanin’ axent: ‘' | pre- 

oom to say you didn’t’’; and Josiah added: ‘* I have 
felt lately as if | wuz liable to have rumatiz come on any 
time and I’ve engaged Zeb to milk my half right along.” 


turn if trompled on too sever 


much 


Oh, how Elam went on and objected to that and 
throwed the writin’s in his face ; but Josiah sez, ** | don't 
see how the writin’s is goin’ to hender me from hirin’ 
who | dum please !’ 

Well, josiah said he took it out in solid comfort all he 
paid Zeb to see Elam squirm and act. Zeb lived right 
near by so he could watch and see Elam when he come 
in from his work, and he would git to milkin’ jest after- 
ward when Elam would want his supper, but Elam and 
his wife would leave everything and go out to the barn- 
vard and watch him, and Zeb bein’ kinder shiftless, and 
didn't care how much time he spent, he would keep 'em 
out there for hours, he would milk so slow and would 
stop every little while and contoggle up the milkin’- 
stool, prete ndin’ that it wuz loose-jinted, or he would 
vit up and drive the cow ‘round to git a shadier spot to 
milk, and would keep ‘em follerin’ him and the cow 

round the barnyard for the longest while, and took solid 
comfort in plaguin’ *em, and then he and Josiah would 
laugh and shake their sides about it afterward. 

Well, Elam and his wite couldn't afford to lose their 
time so, and they would send the children out to watch 
Zeb, one on eat h side on hin, and Zeb made a prac tice 
of milkin’ in their faces till they give that up. But mad 
as wet hens they wuz, all on ‘em. 

Not havin’ much to do that summer I got down my 
hig spinnin’-wheel and some rolls and spun up quite a 
lot ot yarn, and | wuz spinnin’ away one mornin’ when 
| hearn my pardner and Elam havin’ a controversy right 
under the buttery winder, and | went in, not knowin’ 
what might take place There wuz a big grapevine 
there that we thought a sight on; it bore beautiful 
sweet grapes and sights of ‘em, and bein’ in our garden 
Elam couldn't claim any of ‘em It shaded the winder 
beautiful. Josiah had made a practice of pounding up 
bones and enrichin’ the vine with ‘em, and with dishwater 


and suds, and he wuz emptyin’ a pail of dishwater 
there, and Elam had follered him and told him ‘‘ the) 
didn’t have half slop enough for the pigs, and he thought 
he ort to have half of our dishwater And my pardnet 
yelled out, not bein’ able to stand only jest so much 

You tarnal tool, you; don’t you want halt ot 
Samantha? Don't you want half of her work 

** Well,’ sez Elam, ‘' | hain’t said anything about it 
but seein’ we wuz to have half of everything It seems as 
it she might spina tew hanks of yarn for us; my wit 
hain’t much of a spinner.”’ 

‘* Well, ll see you in Tunket before she or I will do 


a minute’s work tor you, you old land shark, you 
But | spoke out from where | wuz Phey couldn't se 
me, but my voice sounded out deep and noble * Tosiah 


hoe calm 
And he, bein’ so excited through his ardent affection 
for me, turned ‘round and told me to ‘* shet up! 
But I didn’t lay it up ag’inst him, knowin’ that it wuz 
his devoted love and desire to protect me that made him 


so traxiou But | kep’ on counselin’ him trom day to 
day to be calm, and more'n halt the time he would te 
me he shouldn't be calm and | couldn't make him, his 
tribulations with Elam wuz such 

But | knowed that the year would soon p awa 
like a tail that wuz told and then we should be red on 
him And the days and weeks did go by Anothet 


vear stretched out betore us; the farm fields lay broad 
and he Iple Ss at our teet, the stock had even mcrease d in 
numbers, and all to take care on another year, and what 
wuz to be done? Help wuz skare Josiah rid the 
country to try to find somebody that he could hir: 
But, as farmers told him, there wuzn't anybody to hire 
Lots of men wuz leavin’ their farms and movin’ to town 
but Josiah hated to, hated to like a dog 


1 j 


\long the last of the vear Elam begun to be drettul 
good to us, tryin’ to make us willin’ to let the place to 


him another year In suvarin’ time he gin us, | real 
beheve, pretty nigh half the syrup, though Josiah stuck 
to it that he watered the sap But he did oncommon 


well for him 
And he offered us his half of the mair time and ag 


and as tor the cow hie said of 


is own accord he thoug! 
Josiah ort to milk more’n halt; he wuz willin’ to hay 
him milk three-quarters of it some of the time But as 
the cow didn’t give hardly any milk, not much mort 
than a teacuptul, I told Josiah that it wuzn't any great 
gift, and he didn’t pav any attention to it He wuz 


baitin’ us so we both knew, but the bait didn’t take 

the trap kep’ empty Josiah said that ruther than keep 
Klam another vear he would let the farm run to th 
commons 

And I said | would ruther rig up a gypsy cart, drawed 
by a hull mair, and tie a hull cow behind and set off to 
roam the country ruther than have Elam there anothe1 
vear. And so we both felt 

But yet what should we do? Josiah couldn't do the 
work, and wouldn't leave the farm. 

Well, just as things looked the darkest Jostah come 
home one night bringin’ a letter from Ury and Philury 
Moses had married ag’in ; the brilliant Western expecta 
tions had petered out; they wuz both homesick and 
wanted to come back. <A letter wuz writ back betor: 
Josiah eat a mou’ful, and we sent it that very night. So 
the next time Elam begun to sort 0’ sympathize with 
Josiah, and tell how perfectly impossible it wuz to hire a 
man for love or money, Josiah told him that a man wuz 
hired and comin’ in time to do the spring’s work. Elam 
wuz fairly stunted and didn’t know what to do, and 
Josiah and | didn’t pity him at all, but finally he got a 
place lumberin’ up in the big woods. He had to go two 
weeks ahead to git the job, but we wuz glad to let him oft 


And it wuz on a fair afternoon in May when Nater and 
| wuz both dressed up to welcome 'em—she in her new 
pale green suit, and I in my new chocklate and white 
gingham, and barred muslin apron —that Josiah got back 
trom the train with ‘em. 

I wuz standin’ on the piazza with welcomin’ smiles, 
and my apron over my head, and he called out just as 
he driv into the yard: 

‘* Here they be, Samantha, hull and sound, and I am 
hull and sound,”’ sez he, standin’ up in the democrat, 

‘and the mair and cow are hull, and Elam is fur away ! 
Hurra!’’ sez he, takin’ off his hat and wavin’ it. 

* pe cam,” ten 5.“ Josiah, or the neighbors will 
think you've been takin’ sunthin’.”’ 

‘** Well, [have been; I’ve been takin’ solid comfort 
ever sence | see Elam’s back, and ‘specially now,’’ sez 
he, helpin’ Philury out whilst Ury ‘tended to the baggage. 

Well, they got a hearty welcome from me, and they 
wuz both as glad to git back as we wuz to have ’em 
And Josiah and | laid down on our pillars that night 
contented and happy, knowin’ that good, trusty help 
wuz right there when we needed it, and, sweetest 
thought of all, Elam Craft wuz fur away up in the big 
woods, and | hoped he would stay there. . 

And jest as I dropped to sleep that night I hearn 
Josiah mutterin’ to himself : 

‘* Darn his picter! I’ve got red on him, and now I've 
got a hull horse and a hull cow I'll keep ’em hull.”’ 
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first year were 
History, English 


nglish Literature French course 


In the 
Moliére, 
Beuve, and in the German 

We reviewed rapidly the 
istory from the tall of the Roman Empire 


works ot Corneille, Racin 


and Sainte 


eighteenth century, and studied critically 


\re Opag tica 


isked how I circumvent the peculiar con 
which | must work in college. In the 
course, prac tically alone The protessor 
he were speaking through a telephone 

spelled into my hand as rapidly as pos 
¥ the individuality of the lecturer is lost 
it to keep in the race. The word 


Is rush 
like hounds in pursuit of a hare which 


Very tew of the 


are printed tor the blind, and I am obliged te have 


spelled into my hand 


prepare my lessons than other girls. The manual part 
takes longer, and | have perplexities which they have not 
There are davs when the close attention I must give to 


details chates mv spirit, and the 


hours readin 


other girls are laughing and singing and dancing 


bellious ; but soon 


laugh the discontent out of 


one who wishes to 
Hill Dithculty alone, 
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ramming your mind with mystic formulz and indigesti 
e« dates — unpalatable diets — until you wish that books 
d science and you were buried in the depths of the sea 
\ the dreaded hour arrives, and you are f red 
ng indeed if you feel prepared and are able at the right 
1¢ to call to your standard thoughts that will aid you in 
t supreme eftort It happens too often, however, that 
ir trumpet-call unheeded. It most perplexing 
l exasperating that, just at the moment when you most 
need our memo! ind a nice sense of discrimination, 
culties t » the elves wings and fly away 
he tact | red witl ch infinite trouble 
iariably tail you at a pinch Give a briet account ot 
Hu nd ) Hus Who was he, and what 
did he do 1k trangely familiar You 
n | ) pric facts much as you would 
nt ? ' ! i rag bag ,OoOuUu are sul it 1s 
mewhere in your mind near the top—you saw it there 
en you were looking up the beginnings 
t the R lation But where is it now? You fish 
ill r of odds and ends of knowledge —revo 
t m sacre ystems ot government ; but 
Huss het he You are amazed at all the things 
\ \¢ not on the examination paper In 
esperation you seize the budget and dump everything 
ut, and there in a corner is your man, serenely brooding 
m his own | ate thought, unconscious of the it 
trophe which he has brought upon yo Just then the 
proctor informs you that the ti up With a feeling 
of intense disgust you kick the 1 ot rubbish into a 
rner and go home, ur he ull ot revolutionary 
schemes to abolish the divine right of protessors to ask 
questions without the consent otf the questioned 
Thus my ideas of college have changed a good deal 
since I entered Radclitte While my college days wer 
still in the tuture they were encircled with a halo ot 
romance which they have lost; but in the transition trom 
the romantic to the actual I have learned many things | 
should never have known had I not tried the expert 
ment (One ot! em is the precious science ot pauence 
vhich teache 1 it we should take our education 
we wou take a walk in the country leisurely, yu 
minds hospitably open to impressions of every sort 
Such knowledge tloods the soul unseen with a soundless 


tidal wave of deepening thought. Some one has said, 
‘Knowledge is power.”’ I say knowledge is happiness, 
because to have knowledge, broad, deep knowledge, 
to know true ends from false and lofty things from low 
lo know the thoughts and deeds that have marked 
man’s to feel the great heart-throbs of 
humanity through the centuries ; and if one does not feel 
in these heavenward striving, one must 


g, 
indeed be « wondertul harmonies of lite 


is 


progre Ss 1S 


pulsations a 


leat to the 


Feeding Hungry Finger-Tips with Books 


life I have shown how 


N SKETCHING the events of my 


much | have depended on books not only tor pleas- 
ure and for the wisdom which they bring to everybody 
vho read but also for that knowledge of the world 


vhich comes to others through their eyes and their ears 
Hardly a paragraph that I have written is without some 
reference to what I was reading Books have meant so 


much more in my life than in the lives of others that I 

shall speak of my reading at some length, even though 

it takes me back again to the early years, the story of 
hich I have already told. 

I read my first connected story in May, 1887, when I 
was seven years old, and from that day to this I have 
devoured everything in the shape of a printed page that 
} 


has come within the reach of my hungry finger-tips. As 
regularly during the early 


{ | read according to rule 


I have said, I did not study 


years of my education ; nor d 


ak 


At first I had only a tew books in raised print 
‘* Readers’ tor beginners, a collection ot stories tor 
children, and a book about the earth called ‘‘ Our 


\World.”’ I think that was all; but I read them over and 
over, until the words were so worn and pressed I could 
scarcely make them out. Sometimes my teacher would 
read to me, spelling into my hand little stories and poems 
that she knew I should understand ; but I preferred read 
ing myself to being read to, because I liked to read again 


and again the things that pleased me 


It was during my first visit to Boston that I really 
began to read in good earnest. Iwas pr rmitted to spend 
i part of each day in the Institution library, and to 
vander from bookcase to bookcase and read whatever 
my fingers lighted upon. And read I did, whether I 
understood one word in ten or two words on a page! 
The words themselves fascinated me; but | took no 


conscious account of what I read. My mind must, how 

have been very impressionable at that period, for 
it retained many words and whole sentences to the mean 

ing of which I had not the faintest clew ; and afterward, 
when | began to talk and write, these words and 
sentences would flash out quite naturally, so that my 
triends wondered richness of my vocabulary. I 
must have read parts of many books (in those early days 
| think I never read any one book through) and a great 
deal of poetry in this uncomprehending way until | dis 
Little Lord Fauntleroy,’’ which was the first 
consequence | read understandingly. 


evef, 


+} 
at the 


} 4s 
CoVerTed 


book or any 


Fascinated by ‘* Little Lord Fauntleroy ”’ 


NE d 


poring Over the 


iy my teacher found me ina corner of the library 
rhe Scarlet Letter.”’ 1 


pages ot 


is then about eight years old I remember she asked 
me if I liked litthe Pearl, and explained some of the 
words that had puzzled me Then she told me that she 
had a beautiful story about a little boy which she was sure 
I should like better than ‘t The Scarlet Letter.’’ The 


ime ot tory was ‘‘ Litthe Lord Fauntleroy,’’ and 
he promised to read it to me the following summer 
But we did tt begin the story until August; the first 
ew weel tt tay at the seashore were so full of dis 
veries and ment that I forgot the very existence 
of books | 1 my teacher went to visit some friends 
in Boston, leaving me for a short time 
When she returned, almost the first thing we did was 
to begin the story of ** Little Lord Fauntleroy I recall 
distinctly the tim nd the place where we read the 
first chapters of that tascinating child’s story. It was a 
irm afternoon in August We were sitting together 
hammock which swung from two solemn pines at 





i Short distance trom the house. We had hurried through 
the di after luncheon in order that we might 
have as long an afternoon as possible for the story \s 
we hastened through the long grass toward the |} 

mock, the grasshoppers swarmed about us and fastened 
ind I remember that 


hwashing 


tl eives I clothes, 


lem on our my 
teacher insisted upon picking them all off before we sat 
own, which seemed to me an unnecessary waste of 
time The hammock was covered with pine-needles, 
for it had not been used while my teacher was away 


The warm sun shone on the pine trees and drew out all 
their balmy fragrance. The air was delicious, with a tang 
of theseainit. Before we began the story Miss Sullivan 
explained to me the things that she knew I should not 
understand, and as we read on she explained the 
unfamiliar words. At first there were many words | did 
not know, and the reading was constantly interrupted ; 
but as soon as I thoroughly comprehended the situation 
I became too eagerly absorbed in the story to notice 
mere words, and I am afraid I listened impatiently to 
the explanations that Miss Sullivan felt to be necessary 
When her fingers were too tired to spell another word 
I had for the first time a keen sense of my deprivations 


| took book in my hands and tried to feel the Tetters 
vith an intensity of longing that I can never forget 
\fterward this story was embossed, and | read it 


iain and again until I almost knew it by heart; and all 
through my childhood Little Lord Fauntleroy 
my sweet and gentle companion. I have venturefl to 
give the details connected with the reading of this story 
at the risk being tedious, because they are in 
vivid contrast to my vague, mutable and confused mem 
ot earlier reading. 


Was 


ot such 


OTies 


Feasting on Tales as Reading Became Ez 
FR IM ‘*Litthe Lord Fauntleroy 

ot my true interest in books. During the next two 
vears | read many books at my home and on my visits to 
I cannot remember wha’ the? all were, or in 
but | know 


sy 


’’ 1 date the beginning 


Boston. 


what order I read 


them ; hat among them 
were Greek Heroes,’’ La Fontaine's Fable 
Hawthorne's Wonder-Book,’’ ‘‘ Bible Stories 
Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales from Shakespeare, ‘A Child's 
History of England,’’ by Dickens, The Arabian 
Nights,’ rhe Swiss Family Robinson,” ‘* Pilgrim’s 


Progress,’’ ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ ‘* Litthe Women,”’ and 
‘ Heidi,’’ a beautiful little story which I afterward read 
in German. I read them in the intervals between study 
and play with an ever-deepening sense of pleasure. | 
did not study nor analyze them—I did not know 
whether they were well written or not; I never thought 
about style or authorship. They laid their rich treasures 
at my feet, and I accepted them as we accept the sun- 
shine and the love of our friends. I loved ‘* Little 
\Women’’ because it gave me a sense of kinship with 
girls and boys who could see and hear. Circumscribed 
as my life was in so many ways, I had to look between 
the covers ot books for news of the world that lay out 
side my own 
I did not care especially for Pilgrim’s Progress, 

which I think I did not finish, or for the ‘* Fables.’ | 
read La Fontaine's first in an English trans 
lation, and enjoyed them only after a half-hearted fashion 
Later I read the book again in French, and I found 
that, in spite of the vivid word-pictures and the won 
dertul mastery of language, I liked it no better. Id 


‘*Fabies 


ao 


not know why it is, but stories in which animals are 
made to talk and act like human beings have never 
appealed to me very strongly. The ludicrous caricatures 


of the animals often occupy my mind to the exclusion of 
the ‘‘ moral.”’ 

Then, again, La Fontaine seldom, if ever, appeals to 
our higher moral sense. The highest chords he strikes 
are those of reason and Through all the 

Fables’’ runs the thought that man’s morality springs 
wholly from self-love, and that if that self-love is directed 
and restrained by reason, happiness must follow as surely 
as the day follows the night. Now, so faras I can judge, 
self love is the root of all evil 4 but, of course, I may be 
wrong, for La Fontaine had greater opportunities of 
observing men than I am likely ever to have. 1 do not 
object so much to the cynical and satirical fables as to 
those in which momentous truths are taught by monkeys 
and toxes 

But I love ‘‘ The Jungle-Book ” and ‘‘ Wild Animals | 
Have Known.” [| teel a genuine interest in the animals 
themselves because they are real animals and not carica 
tures of men. One sympathizes with their loves and 
hatreds, laughs over their comedies, and weeps overt 
their tragedies. And if they point a moral it is so subtle 
that we are not conscious of It. 


selt love. 


Enjoying the Riches of Greek Classics 
M* MIND opened naturally and joyously to a conception 

of antiquity. Greece, ancient Greece, exercised a 
mysterious fascination over me. In my fancy the pagan 
gods and goddesses still walked on earth and talked tace 
to face with men, and in my heart I secretly built shrines 
to those I loved best. I knew and loved the whole tribe 
of nymphs and heroes and demigods —no, not quite all, 
for the cruelty and greed of Medea and Jason were too 
monstrous to be forgiven, and | used to wonder why the 
gods permitted them to do wrong and then punished 


them tor their wickedness. And the mystery is still 
unsolved ] often wonder how 

God can dumbness keep 

While Sin creeps grinning through His house of Time 


It was the ‘‘ Iliad’’ that made Greece my Paradise. 
I was familiar with the story of Troy before I read it 
in the original, and consequently I had little difficulty 
in making the Greek words surrender their treasures 
after I had passed the border-land of grammar Great 
poetry, whether written in Greek or in English, needs 
no other interpreter than a responsive heart. Would 
that the host ot those who make the great works of the 
poets odious by their analyses, impositions and labori 
ous comments might learn this simple truth! It is not 
necessary that one should be able to detine every word 


and give its principal parts and its grammatical position 
in the sentence in order to understand and appreciate a 
my learned professors have found 
find ; 


fine poem. 
greatet 


I know 
: 
h 


riches in the ‘‘ Iliad’’ than I shall ever 


but I am not avaricious. I am content that others 
should be wiser than |. But with all their wide and 
comprehensive knowledge they cannot measure their 
enjoyment of that splendid epic, nor canI. When] read 
the finest passages of the ‘‘ Iliad’’ | am ot a 
oul that lifts me the narrow, cramping 
circumstances of my life. My physical limitations ar 
forgotten — my world lies upward; the length and the 
breadth and the sweep of the heavens are mine! 


conscious 


sense above 


A Summing-up of Virgil and Homer 


Y ADMIRATION for the ‘‘ A2neid ”’ is less justifiable, 
perhaps, but none the less real. 1 read it as much 

as possible without the help of notes or dictionary, and 
| always liked to translate the « pisode s that ple ased me 
especially. The word-painting of Virgil is wonderful 
ometimes ; but his gods and men move through the 
scenes of passion and strife and pity and love like the 


vracetul figures in an Elizabethan masque, whereas in 
the ‘* Iliad’ they give three leaps and go on singing 
Virgil is serene and lovely, like a marble Venus in 


the moonlight ; Homer is a beautiful animated youth in 
the tull sunlight with the wind in his hair 


How easy it is to fly on paper wings! From ‘‘ Greek 
Heroes "’ to the ** Iliad ’’ was no day's journey, nor was 
it altogether pleasant. One could have traveled around 
the world many times while | trudged my weary way 
through the labyrinthine mazes ot grammars and 


; or tell into those dreadtul pitfalls, called ex 
aminations, contusion 
of those who seek after knowledge I suppose this sort 
of Pilgrim’s Progress was justified by the end; but it 
eemed interminable to me 

I began to read the Bible long before I could under 
stand it. Now it seems strange to me that there should 
} been 


dictionart 


set by schools and colleges for the 


have a time when my spirit was deat to its won 
drous harmonies ; but I remember well a rainy Sunday 
morning when, having nothing else to do, I begged 
my cousin to read me a story out of the’ Bible 
Although she did not think I should understand, she 
began to spell into my hand the story of Joseph and his 
yrothers Somehow it tailed to interest me The 

usual language and repetition made the story seem 
nreal and tar away in the land ot Canaan, and | 
actually tell asleep betore the brothers came with the 


coat of many colors unto the tent of Jacob and told their 
wicked lie! I cannot understand why the stories of the 
Greeks should have been so tull of charm for me and 
those of the Bible so devoid of interest, unless it was 
that I had made the acquaintance of several Greeks in 


Boston and been inspired by their enthusiasm for the 
stories of their country ; whereas | had not met a single 
Hebrew or Egyptian, and therefore concluded that 
they were nothing more than barbarians, and the stories 
about them were probably all ‘‘ made up,’’ which 
hypothesis explained the repetitions and the queer 
names. Curiously enough, it never occurred to me to 
call Greek patronymics *‘ queer 
Joy Over the Glories of the Bible 

B' T how shall I speak of the glories I have since dis 

covered in the Bible? For years I have read it with 


an ever-broadening sense of joy and inspiration ; and | 
love it as I love no other book. Still there is much in 
the Bible so hateful t instinct of my being that I 
regret the necessity which has compelled me ad it 
| do not think that the 


oevery 


to re 


through from beginning to end ] 
knowledge which I have gained of its history and 
sources compensates me for the odious details it has 


forced upon my attention. For my part, | wish, with 
Mr. Howells, that the literature ot the past might be 
purged of all that is ugly and noxious in it, although 


I should object as much as any one to having these 


great works weakened or falsified 
Phere is something impressive, awful, in the simplicity 


and terrible directness of the book of Esther. Could 
there be anything more dramatic than the scene in 
which Esther stands before her wicked lord? She 


knows her life is in his hand; there is no one to protect 
her from his wrath. Yet, conquering her woman’s tear, 
she approaches him, animated by the noblest patriotism, 
having but one thought If | perish, | perish; but if | 
live, my people shall live 

The story of Ruth, too—how Oriental itis! Yet how 
different is the life of these simple country folk from 
that of the Persian capital! Ruth is so loyal and gentle 
hearted, we cannot help loving her, as she stands with 
the reapers amid the waving corn. Her beautiful, 
unselfish spirit shines out like a bright star in the night 
ot a dark, faithless and cruel Love like Ruth's, 
love which can rise above conflicting creeds and deep 
seated racial prejudices, is as rare now as it was then 

But I cannot say all I wish to about the Bible in the 
space I have left. I shall add only that it gives me a 
deep, comforting sense that ‘* things seen are temporal, 
and things unseen are eternal.’’ 


ave 


Loved Shakespeare on First Acquaintance 


| DO not remember a time since I have been capable of 
loving books that I have,not loved Shakespeare. | 
cannot tell exactly when I began Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales 
from Shakespeare ’’; but ,I know that I read them at 
first with a child’s understanding and a child’s won 
der Macbeth ’’ seems to have impressed me most 
One reading was sufficient to stamp every detail upon 
my memory forever. For a long time the ghosts 
and witches pursued me even into Dreamland. I could 
see, absolutely see, the dagger, and Lady Macbeth’s 
little white hand —the dreadful stain was as real to me 
as to the grief-stricken Queen. 

I read ‘‘ King Lear’’ about the same time, and I shall 
never forget the feeling of horror when I came to the 
scene in which Gloster’s eyes are put out. Anger seized 
me, my fingers refused to move, | sat rigid for one long 
moment, the blood throbbing in my temples, and all the 
hatred that a child can feel concentrated in my heart. 

I must have made the acquaintance both of Shylock 
and ot Satan about the same time, for the two charac- 
ters were for a long while closely associated in my mind. 
I remember that | was sorry for them. I felt vaguely 
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°% = =6daily history of our 
Lg own age It ought 
; to be read therefore 
os with regularity and 
with intelligence But it 
ought to be read, also, with 
yreat discrimination Phere 
re So many newspapers and 
of these newspapers so many 


publish several editions a day 


that many men and women 
have practically given up the 
habit of reading books, and 
read nothing but the news 
papers. This means that they 
knaw something of the move 

ments of their own age and 
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what is going on about them, ne OF Ceas CUNTSEES F! W Amer n writers | r 
but they know practically R.¥ AM GARR F } F R ‘ er friends or 
nothing of what happened in e the t of writing 
other times. It means, also, t » att tive and so 
that they are filling their minds pe ‘ tional 
vith all sorts of irrelevant information, and losing entirely reach ; tor the reading ot history ought to be mtinuous did Charles Dudley Warner He 1 r wore th b 
the knowledge, the inspiration and the breadth of view ind as regular as circumstances will permit. In tl ft a teacher and no A le t ind yet 
of the books of the past The twentieth century is but department histories of our own country are of prime =f n and in « ke he w A ing tl 
one age among many, and no more our age than the importance, and for home reading no books are so sat laims of the best in life and art, and always investing 
ages which preceded it are ours. What one ought to factory in accuracy and interest as those in which Mr the best with charm and interest His humor was un 
do, if he is to have a clear view of his own time, is to John Fiske has told the story of American life from the forced and unfail ; his description notably distinct 
keep the habit of newspaper reading in sound relation discovery of the continent to the adopti of the nd entertaining ; his essay style discursive without loss 
to the habit of book reading. Half an houra dayforan Constitution in 1789. In answer to inquiries from \ f direction d light without sacrifice of earnestness 
intelligent reader is ample time to get everything out of quarters it may be well to recall the order in whicl e The volume of posthumous essays, recently published 
the newspaper which ts of any importance Beyond the books should be read The story begins with he nder the tith Fashions in Literature ind Other 
news of the day, and the discussion of that news, there Discovery of America then tollow in chronological — Literar d Social | vs 1 Addresses is full of 
is an Immense amount of reading matter which may be rder Old Virg i H Ne "5 a ry} od re ng for American re e! f its clear 
useful but which is of secondary importance as compared Beginnings t New | Phe Dut 1 Ouake efinition of t er ! moderat and 
vith a thousand other things whi » inte ent ma ( nies in Am The A n | lut olesome nea t What 
or woman ought to read very man ought to read the | I ( 1] d of Amer 1 Hist ! Mr. Warner 5 to t rary taste 
newspaper, but avoid forming the newspaj ro tion, tl 
newspaper habit—the habit, that ts pursuit of happiness, and various 
of reading nothing but the news tendencies in American life, is intet 
paper. What the best books do is sting, pertinent and eminently sug 
to sum up in clear and noble phrase gestive of a wise, sane and high 
those fundamental facts which are minded student of his time 
only dimly seen in the newspaper 
through an enormous mass of un THE COWBOY IN FICTION 
vinnowed information 
| nection of the prese nt season 1s, 
A WORD FOR DANTE i rule, of the thinnest possibl 
kind, but there are a few storie 
I hee SE who wish to id tor educa vhich deserve t 1 \r 
tion as well ; tor recreation these stories t ost place must 
ought ilways to ive or tle be en to Mr. Owen Wists The 
yreat issics at hand ir vel nt \ t f t 1 s 
form lo read d ifew lines ora IM t t ly 
few pages from some great writ \ rican, se it is written 
to strike a balance between the things ‘ freshne 1 foree Among 
of the moment and the things of al t thin and wy figures which 
time, to reénforce our vision of life ead a flickering life ) the novels 
vith the wisdom of those who have 1 t Se ler the he ot 
looked into it most deeply and |} t t ft 1 front 
ummed up its t nental trut ike ar I he ( 
ost nobly Every English-reading Virginian es the title to 
man ought to know Shakespeare, for the ry i ry, and the lite 
Shakespeare is preéminently the portrayed in t ovel is the led 
interpreter of our race, but no intel n the plain n years ago, when 
ligent man ought to be content to Chevenne Omaha were primitive 
know only his own race ; tor the race mmunitic Phat lite was unknown 
to which we belong ts only one group elsewhere and it 1s no longer known 
in that family of men and women there It was rough, barbaric, often 
which we call humanity What brutal; but it was highly character 
Shakespeare is to the English- tic, untamiliar, if not picturesque 
speaking peoples Dante is to the Latin a ae ’ in its occupation and dress, and it 
races. He interprets the conscience developed the elemental qualities of 
and the history of one ot the most inhood. This life Mr. Wister knew 
influential races which have made t first hand and he has drawn a 
modern life what it ts. More than portrait of the cowboy which will be 
this, and more than any other writer, he interprets the | series will be completed in the autumn by the publica preserved. Heretotore the cowboy has appeared in 
lite of the world in the light of eternity. No poet has tion of ‘*‘ New France and New England,” which will cheap melodramas and dime novels; Mr. Wister has 
ever moralized experience so deeply as Dante. To take its place before ‘‘The American Revolution.’’ brought him into literature The character-drawing in 
really know him is to know not only his own time, but It is of prime importance that the different sections of | the story is cle ind firm; the rough side of the lite is 
nearly all ages which went betore him as well. Last the country should understand one another, and to this” frankly but not offensively suggested; and the land 
autumn the Rev. Charles Allen Dinsmore published end the account of ‘‘ The Lower South in American — scape, which rgely determined the cowboy’s habits, 
a little book entitled ‘‘ The Teachings of Dante,’’ History,’’ by Mr. William Garrott Brown, ts to be com is drawn with gray power and true feeling 


which is an admirable introduction to the reading of 
Dante lo this must be added a good translation of the 
poet. There are many such translations, and each has 
its specific quality ; but for men and women who want 
to read ‘‘ The Divine Comedy ”’ for the sake of the life, 
truth and beauty they can get out of it, probably the 
best translation is Longtellow’s. The three volumes of 
this translation cannot and ought not to be read as one 
reads the newspaper ; they ought to be read slowly, fre 
quently, and with thought. The reader who opens this 
great poem for the first time may be discouraged by its 
severity, its gravity, its closeness of expression; but let 
him persevere and.he will presently find himself stirred 
and instructed by it. Longfellow supplies all the infor 
mation in the way of notes which 1s necessary to an 
understanding of the text, and this revelation of human 
life, as one ot the greatest minds of the Middle Ages 
understood it, will become an unfailing source of delight 
and inspiration to the studious reader 


TWO HISTORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE 


VERY home ought to contain a group of books of 
history, and this group ought always to include 
some of the standard histories of our own race and 
country. The background of all knowledge which ts 
not strictly scientific is the knowledge of history. With 
out that background no one can study intelligently 
religion, philosophy, literature, art, ethics, economics, 
sociology or any other of the subjects in which the interest 
of modern men centres. In a sense the knowledge 
of history is a key to all knowledge which relates itself 
to human development, and readers in all fields ought 
to have a volume of history of some kind always within 


mended as an exceptionally competent piece of historical 
writing, thoroughly sympathetic with the section which it 
describes, and at the same time candid and dispassionate 
Che work ts a sketch rather than a complete historical 
study, and ina very broad and interesting style describes 
the rise into power otf the so-called Cotton States and th« 
pro-slavery struggle which they led, the resources of th 
Confederacy and the Kuklux movement. Mr. Brown 
has made a valuable contribution to contemporary 
history, and in the first three chapters he has given the 
most intelligent interpretation of the political and social 
history of the Old South which has yet appeared 


STORIES BY MR. CABLE AND MRS. WIGGIN 
M& CABLE’S ‘‘Bylow Hill”’ is the first story with a 


New England background which the author of 
‘Old Creole Days’”’ has given the world. Against a 
very quiet background a tangled web of love and jeal 
ousy is spun with the delicate and subtle skill ot which 
this sensitive writer is a master. The defect of the tal 
comes from its quality : it is over-subtle and the narra 
tive lacks clearness. 

rhe author of ‘*‘ The Diary of a Goose Girl,”’ on the 
other hand, has little esoteric skill,, but has, in rare 
degree, the faculty of taking her readers into her con 
fidence on the first page and never losing their attention 


to the end of the volume. She is vivacious, inventive, 
full of high spirits and immensely entertaining. She has 
moreover, a very happy style of her own The Goose 


Girl of her latest story is a charming young American 
who flees from a persistent admirer and takes refuge in 
a Sussex farmhouse-—not, it must be frankly stated, 
because she wishes to elude pursuit, but because she 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS OF INTEREST 


\TEI 


HEN w Il qualined to continue the 





ME LESLIF ‘ is well quall ‘ 1e the 
A long-suspended English Men ot Letters’’ series, 
edited by Mr. Morley, with a new biography ot George 
Eliot. He is one of the clearest, keenest and most 
thoughtful writers of his time on literary subjects, as his 
vigorous essays in ‘* Hours in a Library abundantly 
prove; he isinsympathy with the temperament and point 
of view of the author of The Mill on the Floss,’’ and 
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SHE + rn hunting gun is an irresistible "THE arrow is more important than the bow rings carved in the middle E is a bone-headed 
upon of wholesale murder, and is just as Any one can make a bow; few can make an bird-shaft made by the Indians of the Mackenzie 
deadly rt itter who pulls the trigger It arrow, for, as a Seminole Indian expressed it to River F is a war-arrow made for Mrs. Seton by 
reads terror as well as death by its loud dis Maurice Thompson, *‘Any stick do for bow; good Geronimo, the famous Apache chief Its shaft is 
rge, and it " little clew as to who is urrow much heap work, ugh Hiawatha went three joints of a straight cane rhe tip is of hard 
responsible for the shot Its deadly range is so ill the way to Dakota to see the famous arrow wood, and on that is a fine quartz point; all being 
fearfu great as to put all game at the mercy of maker In England when the bow was the gun of lashed together with sinew 
the umsiest tyro. Woodcraft, the oldest of all the untry, the w-maker was called a ‘* bow There are four other things required by our 
neces and one of the best, has steadily declined yer nd the arr iker a ** fletcher from the ircher 1 smooth, hard @rm-guard, or bracer 
e the ming of the gun,and it is entirely due Norman 7## in arrow So when men begar sually of hard leather The Indians who us« 
to this same unbridled power that Amer i to e surnames those wh¢ one make it of wood 
lust so many of her fine game animals excelled in arrow-makir grass or rawhide In 
Ihe bow is a far less destructive weap ind were proud to be called the photographs of famous 
to succeed at all in the chase the bowman must b ‘ Fletchers ’’; but to make Indians you may often see 
a double-read forester The bow is silent and it a good bow was not a nota this on the left wrist, and 
sends the arrow with exactly the same power that ble achievement, hence few will remember that it 
the bowman’s arm puts into it no more,no less took “ Bowyer as their /\ was there as a protection 
so it is really his own power that speeds the nan \ } ‘ ii Trom the blow of the bow 
row r here juestion as to which hunter The first thing about ar | v | cord Some archers an 
has the right to the ime or is responsible for the irrow that it must be per | | | | { ) “A shoot with the wrist bent 
t when the ar is there to tell gun fectly straight Stra t \\ | | | H { so as need no guard 
ta for litth irresistible force pplied is an arrow’ ’reterstothe ar i | | / iN} . The 3 ile fingers of the 
! tsice rce r nfa i row itself, not to its flight i A | IM 7 right hand also need pr 
that Is always curved . j / \ | { | "| tectl An old leather 
The Indians made ur - | \ Z , 4 glove, with thumb and lit 
rows of reeds and of oe ’ a le iia — tle finger cut away, will de 
straight shoots of viburnun ve \ : of 7 a very well for this, though 
or arrow-wood, and ol t 7 the ready-made tips at the 
elder, but we make better ; archery stores are more 
A { H N h t arrows outof the solid heart ; convenient Some archers 
H H A wood of hard pine for target who practice all their lives 
se, and of hickory or ash FEATHER 1A be can shoot without pro 
nd sure death to the victim rhe be on the for hunting rhe arrow tecting the fingers 
other hand, stands for all that is clever and should be 25 inches long, round, and 4 of an incl rhe bow case and quiver are important Any 
fine in woodcraft; so, no guns or frearms of a! thick, and have 3 feathers set as shown in Cut VI kind of a cover that will keep them from the rain 
kind are allowed in our boy Indian camy about an inch from the notcl rhe feather B and hang on your back, will do, but there are 
The Indian’s bow wa hort, because, though that stands out at right angles to not A should many little things that help to make them hand 
less efficient, it was easier to carry than a Im ilways be away fromthe bow in shooting his is When the cover is off the arrows should project 
ne Yet it did not lack power It is said that the illed the ck-feather, and it is usually marked or 4 inches so that they may be more easily dra 
arré head sometimes appeared on the far side of or colored way to be q kly distinguished out The Indians often carried very beautif 
the Buftalo it was fired int and there is a tradi quivers f skit r ment with q S ar 
tion that Wah-na-tah, a Sioux chief, on shot : beads 
his arrow through a cow Buffalo and killed her hy RKEY and Goose wing-feathers are the best One day out West I saw an Omaha brave witha 
alf that was runnu it the other sice that grow in our country for arrow-feather bow case and quiver covered with very odd material! 
But the long bow is more effective than the Phe 1 use Turkey With a sharp 1 piece of common red and white cotton-print 
hort ‘ he Id English bown t best knife e mid-ribon wl h is the vane Whe allowed to examine it I felt some other 
the world has ever seen, always of the feather; make 3 pieces material underneath the print After a littl 
t with the lor ow each 2to zinches long. White dickering he sold me bow, arrows, quiver and all 
The finest bow 1 arrow men glue these on to the arr for a couple of dol 
ire those made by the profes rhe Indians leave the mid-r irs I th ripped 
ial makers. but there is ne projecting at each end and by open the print and 
reas why each boy should these lash the feathers without found my first sus 
not make hi i gluing The lashed feathers picions confirmed 
stand the weather better thar for underneath, the 
those glued, but do not fly so quiver was of buck 
A‘ COR DING to several well The Indians use sharp skin, beautifully 
authorities the best bow flint arrow-heads for war and embroidered with 
woods are mulberry oSagt for big game, but for birds and red feathers and 
orange, sassafras, Southern small game they make arrow porcupine quills of 
cedar, black locust apple, black heads with a knob of hard deep red and tur 
walnut, slippery elm, iro: wood or the knuckle-bone of | quoise blue (Cut 
wood, mountain ash, hickory ' ome small animal The best IX The Indian HE TR 
California yew and hemloch irt heads for our purpose was as much puz 
lake a perfectly sound, straight, well-seasoned re li the ferrule of an umbrella top; they zled by my preference for the quill-work as I was 
stick < or 6 feet long (your bow should be about receive the end of the shaft to them and keep it by his for the cotton-print 
as k as yourself); mark off a s-inch space in trom splitting 
the middle for the handle; leave this round and a One of the best arrows I ever shot with was 28 + 
full inch thick; shave down the rest, flat on one inches long, ,, of an inch thick, had a ferrule A a standard target, for men, is 4 feet across 
side for the front and round on the other for the head, and very small feathers with a g-inch bullseye, and around that 4 
ack, until it is about one inch wide and 434 of an rhe finishing touch of an arrow is “ painting rings, each 434 inches wide The bullseye counts 
1 thick next the handle, tapering to about one t This is done for several purposes first, to g, the other rings, 7, 5, 3, 1 The bought tergets 
half that at the ends, which are then * nocked preser it from damp which would twist the are made of straw, but a good target may be made 
nicked or notched as shown (Cut I lr hese irrow and soften the glue that holds the feathers; of a box filled with sods, or a bank covered with 
notches are for the string which is to be put on Sect each hunter paints all his arrows with his sacking on which are painted the usual rings 
‘ Draw the bow now, flat side out, not more mark so as to know them; third, they are thus Now comes the most important point of all 
t! the proper distance, and note irefully made bright-colored to help in finding them when how to shoot There are several ways of holding 
h end bends the most: then shave down the lost Some sample arrows are shown in Cut VIII an arrow, but only one good one Most boys 
other side until it bends evenly know the ordinary finger and thumb 
The middle scarcely bends at pinch, or grip. This is all very well 
al rhe perfect shape wher ——: — > for a toy bow, but a hunter’s bow can 
ent is shown in Cut XII not be drawn that way. No one has 
Trim the bow down to your = <= xuuE = — > strength enough in his fingers for it 
strength ar finish smoothly < The true archer’s grip of the arrow is 
ith sandpaper and glass. It —- =— = mS shown in Cut X. The thumb and little 
ould be straight when ur Gy ‘ . finger have nothing to do with it 
tru and unstrung when not ss 3003088 — ? As in golf and all such things, there 
st Fa urved bov € a D = is a right ** form You attend to 
ak affairs The bow —— your end of the arrow’s flight and the 
ir boy should require a power = eS F —S Vnl other will take care of itself 
f 15 or 20 pounds (shown on ° Stand perfectly straight Plant 
a spring balance) to draw the — poe mr : a p= < — vour feet with the centres of the two 
string 23 inches from the bow heels in line with the target (Cut XT) 
not re he best string is K SAI . EATHER Grasp the bow in the middle with the 
f hemp or it should be left hand and place the arrow on the 
ibout 5 in from t lle of t ‘ é A ismyf ] t tail, already string at the left side of the bow Hold the bow 
strung (Cut II I notches f« t st spoken of ‘ r very good arrow with a plumb, and draw as above till the notch of the 
s ld be t t f the str If vo horn point This went eve better than A if rrow is right under your eye and the head of the 
have not a ght st ike one strong there were no wind. C isan Omaha war and deer arrow back to the bow rhe right elbow must be 
unbleached line tl twisted t« the \t arr Both head and feathe ure ished « 1 the sar ne wit the arrow (Cut XIT) Let 
e end the string, w 5] lest at t end with sine rhe long tufts of down left on the go the arrow by straightening the fingers a little, 
should be fast knotted to the bow notch (Cut \ feathers are to help in finding it again, as they at turning the hand outward at the bottom and draw 
at the other it should ha ‘ " shown ij snow-white and w n the bree rhe grooves ing it back one inch Always do this in exactly 
Cut IV In the middle it i be lashed wit! on the ift are to make the victim bleed more the same way and your shooting will be even 
fine silk and wax for < h the exact pla freely and be more easily track ]) is another Your left hand should not move a hair’s breadt} 
ked where t arrow fits i Omal t p t r’s rk of until the arrow strikes the target 








Ernest Thompson Seton’s Boys 


The Department of ‘American Woodcraft” for Boys: By the Author of * Wild Animals I Have Known” 
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Tes GIN shoot 
ing put the tar 
get verynear,within THE O} W CA: 
15 or 20 yards, but ANDG R 
the proper shooting 
distance when the archer is in good practice is 5 
yards for a 4-foot target and 40 yards for a 3-foot 
target A good shot, shooting 12 arrows at this, 
should score 5 When the archer has done it 
three times in successior that is, scored 15 
in 36 shots — it counts couj For grand coup he 
should score 225 with 36 successive shot 
I ong distance, or far shooting. is another test 
lo send an arrow 150 yards counts coup; 20 
yards counts grand coup (Cut VII 
The Indians generally used their bows at short 
range, so that it was easy to hit the mark. Rapid 
firing was important. In their archery competi 
tions, therefore, the prize was given to the one 
who ould have the most 
urrows in the air at o 
a Their record i ling ¢t 
Cat wa 5 Wi re 
— w hie “ il ave 
B the air, and gral ip for 
ov 
i most exciting archery 
N F ARROW game that I have ever 
SHOWING H played is hunting the Burlay 
AN E Deer Make a Deer of tele 
r graph wire and excelsior 
used 3} nmon burlay N 
wood is used, as that breaks the arrows A large 
white spot is painted on each side of the D und 
in this, on each sl lt a black spot th rest 
» left burla ] Cut XIII 
It takes three boys to play the game One 
lled the De ‘ wears a re vat or 
hirt; the rest have t I “ li a given nun 
er of arrows ea Phe Deer-boy is allowed one 
to five minutes, a r to the yuntry, to hi 
the Deer When he ce s back into view and 
shouts ** ready the hunting begins for the other 
two The first one to see the Deer counts 10, but 
he must shoot from that place If he misses the 
other walks up 5 paces hearer, or aside if he likes, 
ind has a shot If the s« misses the first 
goes 5 paces trom 
the s id's stand 
point, and shoots 
ind so « intil all 
irrows are gone or 
—— s until the Deer is 
‘ps: shot in the heart 
that 1s the black 
, spot vhich counts 
10 points. A shot 
n the white spot 
1 body wound 
ounts 5; a shot 
HI n the burlap is a 
‘scratch” and 
counts 1 After once the Deer is hit all the shoot 


ing must be done from the spo 
hired If at the 
scratched " the Deer-boy counts 


t whence that shot 
the Deer 


a< 


was finish is only 


he rules are usually changed to suit different 


i to the amuse 
It is the sort 
boys 


kinds of country and there is no en 
ment that the hunt may provide 
of awake Ameri 
enjoy thoroughly day after day 


sport which wide an will 


I once made a Burlap Deer stuffed with hay, but 


the arrows went right through and out again Ot 
course, an arrow that does not stick does not 
count, and to prevent them passing through we 


The 


one 


the Deer's sides with 


Sunday issue of a large 
side under the heart mark; but the shafts bounded 


padded papers 


newspaper cov ered 


+ 
ft 


‘ this as though it had been armor, and gave a 
very good idea of how tough a Sunday paper can 
be, and alse showed, I suppose, that, after all, 


te 


ction is a very good thing to have 


Ae 


newspape r pro 


“THERE 


is no more danger in this than in any 


other form of target-shooting if the Deer-boy 

wears red and always comes out into plain sight 

of the shooters The Deer should never be put 

on a high or rocky 

YL P ‘ place, and is all the 

A) @ better if kept short 

@ Target 6----® legged and hidden low, 

NTRE OF HEE 1 for then the shooters 

LINE WITH TARGE see what is beyond If 

a bowman shoots at 

something other than the Deer he is fined 50 
points 

It may be well also to assure the mother that 

this pursuit of a dummy, so far from developing 


the boy’s hunting instinct, is invariably found to 


work the other way Experience shows that, like 


to the weanling, it furnishes 


a harmless vent for a natural craving and at length 


the rag raisin given 


‘ ill wish for the real thing 


n 
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The Good-Time 
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s of K a s S i capes We é r s 
Stare « ir the sk |} and ives 
There are row streets ind large bea es for inkets 
ys rts r S isturt a Faas) N 
er W swa ed t ke parasols oe 
1 tree " r 
matte sharp y emaageane' rRACON i | 
t sort of a t to Kitty's \ . 
s s s rt t MI iret it t 
! t right é rt I — W 
pla : f pea ) times At t 
. t S daisy! tht r Li “ t 
i prett t I i for A, A 
t t n 1 I e ¢ ae 
poor t i f I ik beautif : t ' 
and excur ind | (ot r tt t ! 
1 being pla for t that form tl t We CA 
ire so very ma mak t vith stra legs oo " t 
rybody 1 t i t i i s S he mena adies : S 
\ 
is mu is } | its a 
jren w | hur s W t i] and 4 es | 
that iy,a his ‘ small and re Ww ma a t 
ad given our lit visitors t Y W se the ssom end for the _ ! 
es and milk and fruit on head and the stem for the ta I I 
in to pla ames. It must = short twigs (or bits of a toot ) I 
easy st at first, you | ke the legs. We call tl reen JA, Ss t 
e that ten-year-old Edith ipples vS,a the f ! i Gar 
lowa, had written us how shee} Gooseberries make 1 fat s t 
‘Rose Guess.’ with curly tails. We make great 
’ says this little maid; of these animals for the pea farmers t aa print 
he circle guess how many take care of.’’ ‘ a ’ Het 
’f course the leader must rhe little girls who sent these prett \ 
Then pluck off the leaves = plays and the drawings which illustrate \ 
ne whose guess is nearest them are each twelve years old Nob 
a bouquet of tlowers.’ When the sl vs began to ‘ 
to pay a forfeit This on the green lawns low tables a red 
wer for the prize bouquet mysterious u r the trees It S t G 
love best,’’ said \ let just like a fairy story,’ flanxe lired Grretchet est 
of children, happy and de red. For these tables were | I 
hoose from beds and bor with all sorts of good things to eat Baby R Giood.”’ At 
ved best It was a | danced about an the iests, he sq pe 
il one when at last the ing with joyous excitement ak h I t 
1; it w us given to a littl eam she | ne of the litt ! ther t t were ir 
Kked with a crutch. Her whose baby brother was sleeping peacefully inthe — dare tell y 
shade f the playhouse here are tw f 
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Miss Hadley’s Needlework Lessons 


A Series of Six Lessons: By Sara Hadley 


FOURTH LESSON: HOW TO MAKE FLEMISH LACE 


Can You Knit 
or Crochet + | 


$1,00000 | |, 


in Prizes 





a 

















| 
~ 
: — Is Offered by the Well-Known f 
OO 08 SOL Sayer . 
—_ , at and Responsible Firm of he 
& 
DESIGN IN FLEMISH LACE FOR FLOUNCE ‘ 
EL een eae ee RE cc! Re iat Wp Eg RO EN EE Calhoun, Robbins & Company 
variety es ay worke € ea . —_ Pr Ge oe | 
HE materials used in making Continue thus: to the end of the line and secure to the braid Begin . 
| Flemish lace are largely plain tape second line by taking one stitch in braid and working to the right FOR THE BEST SPECIMENS OF KNITTING 
braids which show off the stitches make nine stitches close together, three in the space of t four ‘ OR CROCHETING DONE WITH THEIR 
to best advantage Phere are a great ind three more into t loop at either side of it \l threeestitches 
many styles of this beautiful lace which and make nine more close stitch ind so on tot 
are suited to varied uses Lace like For the third line make nine close stitche three into t t three 
that illustrated was, years ago, used = spaces of the nine above, three into the op and three into the fir 
principally for altar lace and other simi spaces of the nine, and so on to the end Phe fourth line make like e 
lar decorations, but at the present time — the first, the fifth like the second, and so on until the space filles 
it is much sought after as a trimming fot his stitch requires considerable practice before the worker can 
gowns o1 attain regularity 
coats Narrow spaces are genet illy filled with the cross-bar or herring 
Flemish bone stitch his is a row of loops taken from left to right of t 
lace, like braid in latticelike formation, and placed far enough apart to permit 
FLEMISH H the Needle the working of a second row from right to left between Phe loops of 
roe ne, the second row should have three stitches worked in each loop to 
Russian give a raised effect _ 
careful basting and over and other Pro work the cross in the centre of the figure, as shown in the 
handing to secure the laces, re- tration of finished lace, work a single thread from left to right a 
braid properly to the quires _— space, twisting back to make line double Miss two stitches and make 
working pattern and to inother similar line parallel to the first Repeat 44 
prepare the same for the these two lines at right angles to the first two, weave | r 
stitches On th ur each pair of lines together, and fasten at the centre ION \s 
and sharpturns the braid Beautiful pieces in’ Flemish lac ire used for 
miust be vhipped into dining-room decoration, for side-table or buffet covers d 
place and carefully titted 





to the lines marked in 
the pattern Two ot 
more sizes of thread are used the heavy for the 


and luncheon sets hese may include figures of 

birds, insects, animals, flowers and fruit \ luncheon 

set of this kind comprising a large piece for the centre 
; | 


of the polished table, plate, finger-bowl and tumbler 
groundwork or Flemish stitch, and the tiner for the 
fiyures and scrolls 


In the beginning of the Flemish lace stitch, make 


doilies, worked with plain cream tape braids with 


linen centres of the same 99 = 
color, would make a 
most artistic setting 








a long loose loop, reversing thread twice in the loop — 

to double or twist same his may be repeated from A handsome piece of 

one figure to another before going back until the Flemish lace can be 

space is entirely filled with stitches like those shown . made fora polished table . 
in the illustration of the Flemish lace stitch Phen ee m to cover its entire top 








reverse, doubling under each of the threads left single, an all-lace design, incor Tut following prizes will be awarded t 
as shown in the illustration of Flemish stitch partly finished, untilthe is best to porating the figures of a Committee of Experts selected by 
entire space is recovered and all the threads are doubled, thus giving make the birds, insects, animals, THE DELINEATOR, HARPER'S BAZAt 
the stitches a uniform appearance. Repeat this throughout the design small fig etc. For such a cover it and MCCALL’S MAGAZINE 
until all the spaces for the background stitch are filled. Complete ures before . 
each space entire, no matter how large, with the doubled or twisted filling in 0 P Z $200 00 
loops before going back to twist the threads left single. The back the back ne rl e, ° 
ground may in this way be filled very rapidly ground P 

rhe filling-in stitch is worked from top of space downward, and rhree One Prize, * © $150.00 
from left to right A stitch should be taken in the braid each time to or more One Prize, “er 100.00 
insure evenness in the line of stitches and before a second line is widths of : 
started Begin in the corner of the space with a single loop or loops braid will be found necessary, and at One Prize, . . 75.00 
from braid to braid \s space permits add a loop to one end or both least four sizes of thread Phe narrow P 
ends of the line, putting two stitches in each loop These loops est braid is for the smaller figures, like Two Prizes, ° 50.00 
— I be fine a and two or more a may - — in butterfly and yee wings x second Four Prizes, r 25.00 
the same ftigure ave, say, four rows with two stitches and four sizes for truit and flowers; the wider ‘ 
rows of more open or large loops, with, say, four stitches. See the tapes for the scroll The heaviest Five Prizes, . 15.00 
illustration of finished lace thread is for the background The ‘ 

Commence at the right for the Genoa lace stitch, making four closer stitches require the finer threads Ten Prizes, . 10.00 
buttonhole stitches or single loops; miss space of three stitches and My fifth lesson next montl., will tell Twenty Prizes, 5.00 
then work three; then miss space of three stitches and work four how to make Needle-Honiton lace CROSS-BAR STITCH 


All articles returned to owner or purchased 
at price set 


Send Postal Card Request for 
iar wyrteheiniaerasenaitaap es | Full Particulars of Contest tha 


You risk nothing and may get 
a large award pi 


























Mark postal ‘* Contest,’’ Dept. A 


Calhoun, Robbins |. 
& Company | [x 


408 and 410 Broadway, New York ' r 
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33) 
ae > —  poreameuee - . ans 
SECTION OF FINISHED FLOUNCE IN FLEMISH LACE e | ™ 
This is a copy of an old Flemish piece made in the sixteenth century —a fact which increases its value and interest to any one who undertakes its working \ N 
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The Journal’s Puzzle School ret 


1 giv 

SKIN 
A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The USE 
Journal, the Best Article About Any One of the Sports Represented. A Check for $10.00 for the Second 


Correct List and Best Article. A Check for $5.00 for Each of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Correct Lists and Fork PDINA) 
Best Articles, and $1.00 each for the Next Twenty-Five(25). Thirty (30) Rewards in All, Amounting to $75.00, 


t any one of the sports represented For your skil V the puzz and writ 





JorSoar 
ee enced elie cra osealllnas a-tgeteckeinlago nari hunelig abana gon m4 —_ 














JRUY THE TS RRAND OF 


Tomaross, Ix US rue Resr.| 


— DONTSCRATCH! 


"PACKERS TAR SOAP IS REMARKABLY 
PURE, CLEANSING AND HEALING 
EXCELLENT IN DANORUFF, CHAFING 
AND ITCHING 


EO awo SURG Rereorrer 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


S leve ‘ pri 
A san 4 ma < 
‘ ip t ‘ ts i «) 
ea I Value Ss 1 
ohamy k it pl a ! 
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EMERSON - 


PIANOS 


For over 50 years these instru- 
ments have stood the test. They 
have been used in schools and con- 
servatories, in the home and on the 





stage. You will hear their praises 
sounded by professionals as well as 
amateurs Over 75,000 satisfied 





friends who are looking for a new 
Piano, ** Buy an Emerson.”’ 


OOOO] OOOO 


Send vour address and we will 


mail you our illustrated catalogue 


=e 


and easy payment plan. No matter 





where vou live, you may avail vour 
self of the advantages of our time 


system of payments 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Boston, Mass Chicago, Ill 
120 Boylston Street 207 Wabash Avenue 


S To Se 


> 
A 
A 
4 
4 
A 
4 
A 
? 
A purchasers stand ready to say to 
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A 
4 
A 
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‘*Standard of Highest Merit"’ 
¢ 3 
\ : 
PIANOS 
¢ e Q 
2 THE NEW SCALE Fischer yie ¢ 
5S pure qua of | e, ¢ ed wit gre | ti 9 
Ya t t t stamps the Fischer I 
C t : 2 lia t se 
\ 
¢ 62 Over 3 
Years 110,000 2 
2 Established Sold 
ee anes 
Q BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Pa ¢ 
every me is at ce e ¢ t 1 s and 2 
Ce y a Hig Grade P Pr de t to 5 
SOLUTION OF THE JUNE PUZZLES ott * 
Use No Other Slip Than This w on 5 
ell-Known Flowers . 2c? . 
Put one guess on each line and say no more a ») J. & c. FISCHER 
Pr gues n eac line ane . ( 1 Rose 7 Snowball ¢ : N : 
When you settle on the name of the sport Then cut this slip out and mail it to 2 Bleeding-Heart 8 Tuberose 2 164 Fifth Avenue gee es New York, N.Y. 
hat k each represents. write THE PUZZLE EDITOR OF 3 Sweet-William 9 Tulip “~~ 
. : , : ’ ee THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 4 Cockscomb 10 Violet 
¢ e e after the s e number as the P.O. Box 1401. 5 Pansy 11 Marigold MPERI Al 
picture on the slip on this page, ¢ 1 use only No. 1 6 Bachelor’s-Buttons 12 Morning-Glory 
this slip cut out of the magazine. No others PRIZE WINNERS 
ho ia an A ih — 
will be considered. Then, below the slip, on me First Prize — Mrs. A. W. Sewall, Ardsley Hudsor AN UM 
the white margin of the page, write your No. 3 New York 
25-word (or less) article. Do not write your No. 4 Second Prize — Mrs.J ver, Stillwater, Minnesota sic Mrslile Millett amereelaleliilien) 
article on a separate slip. Third Prize — Marie W. K h, Charleston, $ 
nd as many different sets of solutions as No. 5 Fourth Prize : var? e E. McAfee, Ker wort! Hlinois 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip No. 6 Fifth Prize — Sarah Jordan, Maysville, Georgia 
it from ‘‘The Journal's Puzzle School.” No. 7 Bac gly ware. W. . Orey ar. oe BABIES 
aE 7 r ns oe a — NO. 4 Mrs. A.M. Paxs Lowell, Massachi s; Mrs. Bertha i 
The same article of 25 words can be used o ao rdell, Philadelphia, Per nsylvar ane Venable Our book, containing valu- and 
seh aiff ’ ] ‘ ran lil Y « Aité ~+ ‘ Centucky Sara | Barnes wt B ans 
each different slip if you like, or a different ‘i Hee Tg sat reg: able suggestions for the AV : 
article, as you may see fit No. 9 Hat  Yatmeuth, Nova Scotia; Laura Shaetfe care of babies, especially NVALIDS 
fail your letter so that it will reach Me. 10 Cant n, Ohio E th R Ster ps. Ves ark, New Jersey in summer, is FREE with 
Philadelphia not earlier than August 6, and not irs. J. EB. Farn Appleton, Wisc Mrs. R. H a SAMPLE OF IMPERIAL GRANUM. Send 
later than the morning of August 11. No. 11 four two-cent stamps and your baby hearer 
Te : ; r oa , : for an ALUMINUM NAME PLATE with 
The correct solution of this month's puzzles No. 12 
. ’ baby’s name in raised letters. 
will be published in the October JourRNAL. Give full name and address her cadiislilaneeneiduninapienies : — 
jOwing to lack of space, the little articles can- NAME THEODORE ROOSEVELT " R 
phot be published. We cannot undertake to = f vr Cli. Jil. 
answer any questions about the puzzles. Fac-simile name | -half actual s 
6 Address JNO. CARLE & SONS, Dept. 4,153 Water St. N.Y 
NEXT MONTH: 12 MORE PUZZLES 
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Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking School 
= 


TENTH LESSON : 


ILK, as a whole 


food, but when 


, is a typical 
separated 
each part gives one or the 
other of the mple 
iliments; for instance, the 

the curd or nitr 


several $l 
casein 
enous principle 


i concen 





longing 
nitrogenous and tissue 
ing foods 
milk is 


however, mean that it 


yroup nuse le 


Being concentrated and dense 


difficult of diges is does not 


a common tood 


cooker 
cheese 
diet Melt the che 
in milk over hot water 
ad Pre 
and served igreen s§ 
like lettuce ‘ ‘ lery 
it makes 
A glance 
various forms 


more valuab!] when 


ind 


hence 
served with bre 
English laborer’s da 


carefully ind pou 


over toasted 
cule 
cress 
in good lunct 
analyse Ss 


their 


wing 
cheese will show 
ng less wi eat and 


used 


Ri 
Gorgonzola, 
chees 


decon 


are sweet 
partly 

ripening 
Roquefort 
cheeses are 
Neufchatel 


ally 
the 


or cream chees¢ 


served in small quantitic 
meal as an aid to digestion of other tood 


Skimmed-Milk Cheeses Keep Better 


[)' RING the 


compounds 
chemically 


process of ripening new 


formed the ¢; 


are 


chang and 


ment we have various volat 


large quantity of fatty mat 

cottonseed 

milk 
neese enrichec 

tuffed or 
d laws should 
The 


mburger an 


fi led cheese 
be thus m 


richest cheeses a 


kimmed-mi 
ater keeping qualiti 

vw regretted that cheese 
r imong the 
s ot 


rm 


xtent 
both the 
weather 
meat Mi 
ironi, or even white bread, or made 
be used 


city and 
will keep 


potatoc 4 


cheese 


than fresh xed with rice, 


mekins or soultiecs, it may 
st once i\ 
ream, cheese 1 
with bread and but 
of a dinnet 
k Italian 


he ipsago ( he ese 


or passe 2 


fee, at the close 


with co 
a skimmed 


water 
Parime 
has 


cheese, 


san 
fine keeping qualities 
grated 


also be 


excellent for sandwiches and may 


he 


erved with macaron spaghet 


Cheese Balls to Serve with Salads 


i ins MAKE t 


until 
each half-pint four t 
melted butte: ttir 
Add a level t 


ot pepper 


perfectly 


oan 
ispoont 
spoonful 
i two tablespo« 
: small, round cyl 
mall, round balls 


i has EA 
illow a teas 


garlic 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
CHEESE 


A Good Receipt for Welsh Rarebit 


ACH pound of American cheese 
Worcestershire 
half a 
of 


juice, 


soft 
poonful of 
vonfuls of cre 


‘ ix tablesp« am 


poonful of salt, a saltspoonful red 
teaspoonful of 
rub the d 

the 
hafing-dish; add 
until the cheese is smooth 
Toward the I 


i very hot platter covered 


pepper and a onion or, 


al clove of 
put it 


all the seasonings 


f you have it, sh with 


Chop or gra cheese, into 
L pan or ¢ 
ind stir constantly 


ind boiling hot last beat 


Have 


th toast 


rap 
ily 
the cheese 


pour over 
t 


ind send at t ible 
Cheese Pudding for Luncheon 
B es dish 
luncheon 
Toast 


browned 


dish four 


and nicely 
baking-dish; cover 


Place 
with a 


dust lightly with 


one i small 
of 
t and red 
another sl f bre: 
and 

slices « 

half ap 

for 


layer 
yrated cheese 
peppt gr 
then a 


cover with 


laver of cheese 


have used the fe 


the top bread 


ur 
saste 


milk re j i quick 


ove! 
oven 


minutes 


To Make Cottage Cheese or Schmierkise 
P' JUR four quarts of boiling water into four 
quarts of thick, sour cream; let it stand 

into a 
When ready to serve 


To n 
ind ! 


} 
rub the cl 


straining-bag 


minutes urn it 
ang up over night 
eese until 


ot 
a quarter 


Sim 
easoning salt and 
pint add 
Beat 
perfectly 

h and 


— a 


catl 
Put 


make 


for te 


Cheese Straws 


le spoonful ; 


them in 
a hole 
of one egg, two 
a dash of re d pepp* 
t Work flour 
arefully into the yolk 
lough be hard and quite 
] Roll out 
ind then cut 
a straw and five inches long Place 
in the bottom of 
until a golden brown in a moderate 
Tie into little bunches, or make and 
the straws in the 


of fagots 


the 


aou ary 


must 


until elasti into a very thi 


square the sheet, into pieces the 
vidth of 
mn paper 


hake 


a baking-dish and 


make a few rit Serve 
rings like a bundle 
‘round with tl 


igs 


Pass them 


j 


ie salad 


NUTS AS FOOD 


ake 


like 


and are perhaps 


nuts, cheese, t the place 
one of the 


nutritious 


Ms 


choicest, 


meat 
alatable and most 
rhe difference 


r nuts dry and dense, w 


mst 1 
Most } 


articles of diet s that in this 


untry we use o1 
iakes them difficult of 
theult of To meet 
has been placed on the market 
inding or 
mofnuts. A meat-chopper will not answer 
e divisions are not sufficiently fine to rendet 
Nuts 
erly and naturally 

1 livated 


etl ind insa 
ne grinding is the 


mastication 


digestion. this demand 
mall 


here as 


m machine for the gr emulsifica 


should be 
the mouth 
during the 


best substitt 


stion easy ground 


in by 

proces 
mastication 
Nuts, like all other f 


three groups } oe 


divided 
or t 
heat and energy 


“MIS int 


re 
il 


muscle issue 


nous, 
building foods ar us 


producing foods 


rmonacer 
and the 


To the 


inorganic, mineral 
first 


sh walnuts, pec 


class belong 
hicko 
and 
nitrogen, 
the | ling 


matter and water 
the ins 
The 


amount of 


almonds, Eng 


ries, and ground or pea m cob 
nut contain a small 
not as rich is 
is the 
the « 


South is, of course 


t l 


h ize) 
ire ones 
only nu s country 


Phe chin 


the 


hestnut 


to 


arbohydrates 


kapin of the same 


nuts belong to the Legw 


The groun 


the 


or pea 
same group to which peas and 
While they are in nitre 
gen, they contain a goodly quantity of 
and oil The pifion or pine nut, the 

ind the I] 


beans belong rich 
also 
starch 

, , 
lrichinoil 
heat 


and 


nuts area 


souarl 


to the oleaginous group, 


ly 


All contain mineral matter 


AND NUTS 


The Relative Value of Different Nuts 
HEN 


use 


aNnamMgs 


ORK’ BEANS 


s-of-fare 
1c chemical 
in 
instance 
and 
ina 


arranging nuts into bil 
judgment and consider tl 
composition of each nut, just the 


} 


DIiCS 


Same as 
lor 
with be 


ranging meats and vegeta 


chestnuts would be served ins 


would take the place of 


diet 


potatoes or rice 


ary Chestnuts must be cooked just the 


ime as potatoes or ri incooked they are 


exceedingly difficult of digest Ground or 
pea nuts will take the place of 
In fact, they 
than meat Serve wi 
th hominy tl 


perfect food 


on 
beans or meat 


» : 
have a iter ood 


Mixed w 
hxed al 


ontain a it in 
W 


water 


hen mixed with nitrogenous 


and they have a slight digestive 


due 


matter 
power 
For this re 
of eating 


meal 


to known as emul 
grown into the 
almonds at the 
an aid to digestion; this is 
they do not contain a 


‘sin to be of 


an 
we have 


enzyme ta" 
habit 
the 


however 


ison 
sweet close of 
as 
an sufficient 


error, as 


t much service 
food 1 
or pifon nuts, the ground 
Where pecans ¢ 
may be used in 
cheap and abun 


litrogen 


CMM: ‘ 
iluable nuts, from a stan 


pine 


pecans 


point 
nuts 


and the 
be obtained 


innot 
any hickory 
Pine 


and 


nut 


heir place nuts are 
dant contain 
’ | 


t sore I 


L’sec irinaceous foods 
th anced ration 


Nut Sausages for Sunday 
HESE may be 


in the place « 1 ras 


Night Supper 
Saturday and used 
night 
thin 


inday\ 


served in very 
nutter 
itt 


) el 


lf a pound 


BOSTON BAKED 


PORK*~ BEANS 
Sor Dinner 


nuts 

th these 

yananas P ) mixture 
inuously 
he lid of 

is cold turn 


old meat This 


or mould an 
When don 
when the mi 


rve rit 


the kettle, and 
it out and se 


— % 


Vill r 


Same as ¢ 


eep for several days Served witha 


' n } 
salad this makes a nice luncheon dish 


How to Make Nut Rolls 
( pee half a pound of nuts; add to them 
two cupfuls of white, soft breadcrumbs, 
of butter, half a 
cocoanut, chopped fine, a 


four tablespoontuls 
of grated 
saltspoontul of 
ful of ] 


1 Salt Ale 
thoroughly fe 


peanut 
cupful 
elery seed, a level teaspoon 
Mix 
into cylinder-shaped cro 
balls roll 
in breadcrumbs, fry in deep, hot fat, and serve 
vith nut 


(;* 


pound 


‘ 
1 one } egy 
rm 
quettes or into round dip in egg 


BRE, 
Sauce 


Mock Codfish Balls 
IND a quarter of a pound of pecans, the 
of pine and a quarter of a 
English In the winter 
with f boiled and 
weather 


same nuts 


ot 


mix these 


walnuts 
two < upfuls 


mashed salsify; in the warm 


use 
hominy 
ful 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley; 


grits Season with a level te aspoon 
of salt, a tablespoonful of grated onion, a 
add 
mix and 
in bread 
Serve with 


two 
tablespoonfuls of dry breadcrumbs 
form into balls; dip in then 
crumbs, and fry in deep, hot fat 


evg 
ss 


tomato sauce 
G 
blan« 
fuls 


Nut Croquettes 
RIND half a pound of pine 
them with half a pound of 
and dried; add to these 
mashed potatoes, a teaspoonfu! 


BOSTON BAKED 


PORK” BEANS 
or Supper 


nuts mix 
ilmonds, 
cup 

of 
onion leve! teaspoonful of salt, the 
*volks of and a grating of nutmeg 
Form into cylinder-shaped croquettes. Dip 
roll breadcrumbs, and fry 


} 


} } 
hed 


of 


two 


lice, a 
two 


eggs, 


in beaten egg 


Se, 


in deep, hot fat 


Rvs tog 
«lt id 


one 


in 


SOLD BY GROCERS 


Sample can and 
booklet for Six 
Cents in stamps. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 


302 Kentucky Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nut Sauce 
ether one tablespoonful of butter 
of flour; add slowly half a pint 
water Stir over the fire until it 
take from the fire and add the 
of two eggs, the juice of half a lemon 


boiling 
gins to boil; 
iIks 
two tablespoonfuls of tarragon vinegar 
- 
Next month Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking Lesson will be on 
‘* Meats "’ 


A subject of much importance in the autumn 
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By Professor S. 


ATURE never wastes water « 


she seems to pour it on us with most 


ven when 
lavish hand In truth, every drop of 
t is collected and used over and over again 
Now she 

ins it through sand and gravel and brings it 
out bright; again, it is clouded and she stops 
it in a pond or a lake until the mud has 
subsided 


1 
ripples and fills it with sparkling air bubbles 
As her last resort, she redistills it, and the 


ocean 1s her great re 


She purifies it as often as need be 


Perhaps iter she dances it over 


servoir and still combined 

While the water trickled through the rock 
it took toll of their lime and magnesia, of 
their salt and iron While a part of this may 


posited in the course of the river, much 


e ce 
of it flows with the water into the sea Out of 
ie sea the water passes pure Every ray 
sun that falls on the ocean warms the 
air above it and makes it drink more water 
every wind that blows brings new and thir 


air to drain from the same source 


So it comes that as much water rut out of 
the ea as rut nt it But it annie n 

I rivers imrving mineral matt t 
pa outa ~ e vape wd « t wit! 
it practically nothing The minerals sta 
behind, and, in the course of long ages, have 


made the water of the sea what it 


The Ocean is Not So Deep After All 
H' IW deep the sea seems to us, and yet how 


shallow it really is! It is deep enough 


to drown us, deep enough to swallow our 


ships But that is because we and our ships 


5 
ire in truth very small to live on so biga 
ball A pond a mile wide and only four feet 


deep would seem certainly a very shallow 


pond And vet that is the proportion in the 
Atlantic Ocean When we remember that the 
earth is eight thousand miles through, a skin 


water on its surface that 
does not average three miles 
deep is a ery thin skin 
ndeed 

If a water } tcher be left 
on a warm day until a film 


of moisture collects on the 


utside of it, by the time it 
fairly perceptible it is 
ilready too deep to repre 


sent the ocean on an eartl 
the size of the pitcher Of 
ourse, this water does not 
ome from the inside of the 
It is the moisture 
in the air condensing on the 


pitcher 


cold vessel So the ocean 

isthe condensed moisture of the ait So long 
as the earth was warm all the water was in the 
atmosphere As the earth grew colder the 
ocean grew deeper Some day, if the process 
continue long enough, not only will all the 
water be out of the air, but it will even have 
soaked into the earth and united with the 
rocks, and the earth will be cold and desolate, 
But this prospect 
need not have any present depreciating effect 
on the value of real estate 


even as the moon now is 


Waves Save the Sea from Being Stagnant 
HE waves of the ocean are its salvation 

If it were not forthem it would be unin 
habitable 
of air as well as life on the land, and if there 


Life in the water needs its supply 


were no waves the sea would be stagnant 
in the open ocean the wind 
down upon the water, and 

Catching back of the 
wind 


Somewhere out 
blows slantingly 
a gentle swell arises 
portion the 

higher and higher, as it passes toward the 
shore 

It is the wave that passes, not the water 

the motion, not the material Just as from 
the centre of a great crowd excitement may 
pass to the edge without any person changing 


raised pushes the wave 


his location, so a wave may pass and the 
water be left just where it was 
at first sight hard to realize, but we have all 
at some time stood where we could see great 
waves pass over a field of grain as the wind 
blew across it We all know that the grain 
is just where it was when the wave started 
Each head moved forward and back over and 
over again So in the waves of water, the 
individual drops move chiefly up and down, 
though there is a little forward movement fol- 
lowed by an exactly equal amount of back 
ward movement, so that when the wave has 
passed each drop of water is just where it was 
when it started As the wave nears the shore 
the character of its motion changes Finding 
less and less water in front of it to which to 
give up its excitement it presses on as if in 
search of more and the wave runs up we 
sand 

As the water climbs the beach its shape 
changes entirely. Out in the open ocean the 
wave had a gentle slope both front and hack 


This seems 


Seeing Things 
Outdoors 


DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE 
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But as it move n toward the shore the front 
gets into shallow water first and 
So the back pushe on and the front gets 
higher and steeper until the face of it first 


s retarded 





becomes vertical and then topples over its 
crest a boiling mas froth with the bubbles 
that it entangles as it fal So the swell] 
of the open ocean be mie the breaker f 
the coast 
As the wave runs down the beach agai: t 
meets its successor, and, striking it fair in 
the face stops ts course and \ t yr 
down to break the next These three then 
check the fourth By this time perhaps they 
have gone back their full distance vhet 
they join their fifth friend and together: 
hole party again runs far up the bea 
at which interval the long wave ha 
come depends upon the direction and force 
of the wind Sometimes every fourth wave 
takes the long run Sometimes it is ever 
fifth or sixth one I tl me By r 
ted it longer t é 


Nothing is Cleaner than Sand 


x 
é re i np t ( i 
ep as the in, the nnot « to 1 

Th can ¢€ n bury then s and they do 

not so their clothes \ ake and t at 

clean again Mussed, of e, t \ i 

become, but grimy, never 
For the sand ist Pp f Vorn 
rigina from rocks it 1 at first t 

titer But eve frag ¢ hac } 

turned and rolled by t and rm 1 
nd ground against its f fragmet 

each softer ingredient has been e to fil 

powder ind floated out t ( ‘ sit 

t did , On +} : aa a 

mate i 
t I i 
beet T ed g 
gainst ea I 
Vang i 
nd they are nad 
1 i I l i 
The Color of the Sea 
tT m ‘ a i g} 7 
he on P ‘ 
ky I t 
s taken f th g but 
this is p irly true of 
the sea I e who see 
ttromt i a vesse 
iway from shore he sea ! I 1 tl 
beach it Ss! re ipt to be yre¢ 
Most of us are surprised, on seeing our first 
tumblerful of sea water, to find it as clear 
as that which flows from the purest spring 
rhe truth is, the sea is a mag n ! it 

reflects the light that falls on it, but with a 

strong tincture of its own personality It 

drinks in a part of the color and sends the 


t 
rest back deeper and more subdue 
So it happens that when the heavens are 


unclouded and gk 


w with pure az 





shows in its farther reaches almost the tints 
of the sky But as we look nearer us more 
f the light is drunk up by the water and a 
rich deep cerulean greets our eyes 

Where the water grows shallow enough for 
the sand to mingle its vellow with the blue 


of the sky the water changes through peacock 
blue into green 

When the sky is overcast with a low cur 
tain of light clouds the near sea takes on a 
dark gray, while the horizon line may be 
vy lost With ‘the heavier 


of the heavens before the approa h of a storm 


enire 


= 


the waters grow a sullen black 


That a low, slant light gives the nearest 
approach to true reflections shows plainly 
when the rays of the rising sun on our Eastern 
coast send their golden beams over the quiv 
radiant East 
breaks into the gorgeous vellow of the real 


S 


ering waters As the rosy 


presence the waters glow and heave as if they 


were made of liquid gold 


When the Ocean is Most Beautiful 

B' the most beautiful sight of all comes to 
one walking close to the water on a bright 
crisp night when the full-orbed moon rises 
clear out of the ocean Phen the front of 
every wave is dark with mysterious .\hadows 
But, as the crest rises, sparkles of a weird 
almost unearthly, hiver and 
gleam over the curling top As the breaker 
beach the phosphorescent line 


light begin to s 


nears the 
becomes a silvery sheen that soon breaks into 
myriad little glints that shiver and die at 
one’s feet. 
before a new line begins to form and the 


exquisite spectacle repeats itself with ever 


Scarcely have they passed away 


varving details 
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} BEAUTIFIES 
q y WITHOUT INJURY 
ae as 
f ic Pozzoni’s Complexion Recent 


Powder, the standard £ 


FHI p> beautitier for two gen- © J 
kp<h) wi erations. Prepared ot te, 
Y so purest materials,entirely (= gee 
A Mia. free from arsenic, lead, \--3 
Sp lime or anything inju- ~& 
f, — rious. Holds its high 4 aP- 
. place in the esteem of “# 
ww the women of to-da _ 
| # P . 
~% by its intrinsic merits. 


Comes in wooden 
boxes, which preserves 
the delicate perfume. 


Sold evel yW here. 





Full size box sent on 


receipt of 50c. 






An ideal preparation fot 
beautifying and preserv- 
ing the teeth, sweetening 
the breath and purifying 
the mouth. 

ANTISEPTIC 
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New metal bottle, handy for Tourists 
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Herbs for Winter Use 


By Maria Parloa 


is filled with the warmth and 
er sun, and vegetation is in its prime 
eper should make provision against the time when 
ost shall have blighted all delicate green things 
Much of the comfort and happiness of our d 


mi little things; the flavors and perfumes used 
xemplifying this. Strong flavors and perfumes 
yple, and the housekeeper should guard against their use 
ther hand, a judicious use of aromatic and fragrant herbs 
ves the flavor and adds to the healthfulness of many kinds of 
while household linen retains its sweetness and freshness if the 
rht kind of herbs have been mingled with it 
Phe garden and the country fields and roadsides supply nearly all 
the herbs that are required in the ordinary household I shall not 
attempt to give a long list of herbs, but shall confine myself to the 


most available and useful ones 


When to Gather and How to Use Herbs 


est time for collecting and drying most herbs is when they 
eginning to blossom; however, some fragrant herl 
for example should not be gathered until in full 
ers are more fragrant than the leave 
t the afternoon of a warm, sunny day for collect 
They will then be free from external moisture, an important 
Have plenty of large paper bags and twine Tie the herbs in small 
bunches and put them in the bags, having the stem ends of the 
bunch come to the tops of the bags. Draw the paper around the ends 
and tie, leaving a loop of the twine by which to hang the bag Label 
each package and hang in a current of air in the shade If this 
method is followed the herbs will be dried free from any dust and 
in their receptacles; they will retain more flavor than when dried 
uncovered 
Some of the flavoring herbs should be kept in tw 
le leaves and powders d 
Some of the Fresh Herbs should be employed for flavoring the 
negar which is used in making sauces and salads Sage, savory 
marjoram, thyme and parsley are in constant demand for soup 


suces and dressings. When it is possible to add chervil and tar 
gon and bay leaves to these the perfection of herb flavor can be 
obtained, a combination of all these herbs in soups and sauces giv 
y better results than when only one herb is employed Naturally 
only an infinitesimal quantity of each should be used Phe perfe 
of such seasoning is attained when no one flavor predominates 
For this reason the herbs should be combined in proportion to theit 
gest and very little of it should be used 
pt in pork, in any form, or when making potato or onton stuff 


ing for a goose In these cases the sage flavor should predominate 


strength Sage Is the stron 


exce 


Powdered herbs should never be used in soups or sauces. With 
the whole leaves combined in a d0ugue/l garni it ‘is possible to get 
the suggestion of each herb, and in no other way can this be attained 

\ bouqguel garni is made in this manner: Spread a small branch 
of parsley out flat; on this put one leaf of sage, one bay leaf, one sprig 
each of thyme, summer savory and sweet marjoram If you have 
chervil and tarragon add a small sprig of each Roll all together and 
tie with a bit of white thread This bouquet will flavor a gallon of 
soup if it is allowed to infuse in it for one hour It should infuse 


in a quart of sauce for half an hour 


Summer Savory, Sweet Marjoram, thyme, parsley and s 
are herbs that should be found in every kitchen pantry As sage 1s 


S 


ap 


very strong-flavored, it must be used in very minute quantities in 
soups, sauces, meats and stuffings. But it is a valuable herb in case 
of sickness, and for that reason a generous quantity should be pre 
served 


The Flavor of Tarragon is a delicious addition to salads and 
many kinds of soups and sauces For soups and most sauces thie 


} 


leaves should be dried 


| t ing tl y ] j j 1 
by Steeping the green leaves in vihegal 


larragon vinegar is made 
Strip the leaves from the stems, put them in fruit jars and pour over 
them cold white or pure cider vinegar Allow about three ounces of 
the tarragon to a quart of vinegar. Cover closely and put away for 
two weeks; shake the jars occasionally during that time, then strain 
through cheesecloth, and bottle 


Chervil is One of the Most Delicate and delicious of the flavor 
ing herbs Dry and preserve the whole and powdered leaves, and 
use the same as other herbs for soups and sauces 

Chervil vinegar for salads and sauces is made the same as tarragon 
Vinegar, except that double the quantity of the chervil is employed 

Celery Leaves. Spread the bleached celery leaves on a plate and 
let them dry in a warm oven Keep them in a glass jar and use for 
flavoring soups and sauces when the fresh celery is not available 

Celery vinegar is made in the same way as tarragon vinegar 

To Make Mint Vinegar. Gather the green leaves and make 
in the same way as tarragon vinegar This vinegar may be used for 
sauce for lamb or mutton lo three tablespoonfuls of the mint vine 

add three tablespoonfuls of plain vinegar, one teaspoonful of 
teaspoonful of minced parsley 


Sweet Clover Grows Wild in nearly every section of the 
Northern and Western parts of the United States In localities 
where it does not grow wild it is frequently cultivated for use in the 
linen-clos i. shrub, growing from three to five feet high 
bearing loose racemes of white flowers It gives to household linen 
a delightfully fresh perfume While the sun is shining onthe plants 
cut the branches of the flowers and leaves Put in cheesecloth bags 


and place among the linen in boxes, and in drawers and on shelves 


Lavender is a native of the Southern part of Europ: It is culti 
vated in many gardens kvery part of the plant contains the fragrant 
oil, but it is more abundant in the flowers than in the leaves Cut 
the flowers from the plants while th un shining Put in cheese 


ith igs a 


ice at once among the household linen 
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Cold Dishes for Hot Days 


— 
hen Malta 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer Ps Vo alta-tild 
RS ie 
a Se Foo f 
Perfect 
end influence of climate, and especially that of a warm one, =. : Food” 


* - - 
on the amount of food required is usually greatly exag 


“fljalta+Vita 








gerated At first thought it would seem natural to 
* conclude that when the temperature is high the amount of is 

a food required should be much less, but the fact is that we e 
need about the same amount of food in warm as in cold weather, R 
but of a different character Cold dishes nicely garnished are more equires 
appetizing during the warm months than the heavy hot roasts, and 
also more digestible Oils and fats, which produce readily the great Y ° 
est amount of heat, should be cut to the minimum No ( ookin 

he bulk of our food in summer weather should be composed of 4 4 
green vegetables and fruits; these are largely water, and if taken in 


goodly quantity will remove the necessity of drinking large draughts Matta Tita is thoroughly cooked: 
— ~ ’ 


of cold water, which are always more or less injurious to the stomach : 1 tk : AI] 
For the heavier meats substitute such dishes as veal and beef loaf, first steamed, then toasted, f 


é 


pressed chicken, boned chicken, tongue in jelly, chicken in jelly, of the starch converted. 
and pott d meats Most of these made dishes may be prepared on 

Saturday for Sunday dinner; being compact they will keep much PU R E 
longer than ordinary roasted or broiled mé@at 4 


Pressed Beef. Take two poupds of lean beef and cook carefully Matta Tita is made of the whole 


hot water until tender; do not allow it to boil after the first five wheat, scientifically impregnated 
When the meat is tender remove it from the water, and 
yp it rather fine Add half a teaspoonful of cloves, a 


a teaspoo1 ful of 


with the diastase of barley (malt 


' , xT 
pepper, a level teaspoonful of cinnamon, extract 


half a teaspoonful of allspice and a rounding teaspoonful of salt; mix —_ . 
thoroughly Cover the caesente al half a ea gelatine with half PALA I ABLE 

a cupful of cold water and allow it to soak for half an hour; then ! 

add a pint of the water in which the meat was cooked Add a Thatta lita with cream delicious 
tablespoonful of grated onion, a level teaspoonful of celery seed and with milk or sugar—liked by 
stir over the fire until the gelatine is thoroughly dissolved. Pour : F 
this into the meat mixture and turn it into a square bread-pan or 
mould that has been dipped in cold water; stand this aside over 


Serve thinly sliced and garnished with cress or parsley y NUTRITIOUS 


——— 
st 
ira Ving 


old and young. 


Veal Loaf. This receipt will also answer for beef and chicken 
For the latter use two good-sized hens weighing three pounds Matta lita contains ‘, 


lahalf apiece; the meat, after it is removed from the carcass, will all of the food | (talita 
be greater in weight than three pounds of lean veal j d 
hop three pounds and a half of uncooked veal very fine; add to |} elements neces- “OT — - 
it half a pint of dried breadcrumbs, a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoon acl ConcENTeA 
ful of onion juice, half a teaspoonful of pepper, half a teaspoonful of sary to sustain ‘ms 
and a quarter of a teas onful of allspice Add two eggs, well lite, insure per- 
n Mix thoroughly and press into a square bread-pan After , 
at is moulded in the pan turn it on a baking-dish, brush it over fect growth of 
with beaten egg, and bake in a slow oven for two hours. Put a . 
tablespoonful of butter into half a cupful of water and stand it near body, brain and 
e with this five or six times during the baking. When nerves 


h is cooked the allotted time put it aside to cool serve in 





Veal loaf will keep nicely for five days 


A Dainty Salad mad mm an uncooked or cold cooked green N A [ L R ke 9 I ON IC 

vegetable with French dressing is one of the nicest of all cold 

dishes for hot weather Many so-called weeds of the field make the A diet of Thatta lita sustains and 
daintiest of salads A little oxalis or ordinary sorrel sprinkled over 
a dish of finely shredded cabbage gives a dainty salad, providing the %- 
dressing is thoroughly mixed A salad is not a vegetable mixed tifies the complexion, insures 
with cooked custard and rich in vinegar. To the hygienic cook half 
a cupful of vinegar ruins a salad Just a little oil, and a third of the 7 ' 
quantity of vinegar mixed carefully so that each piece of the salad is fect digestion and assimilation. 
moistened with dressing, is an ideal food 


; Mayonnaise dre — should be used only where the salad forms | SAV ES LA BOR 


the principal dish of the meal; it should not follow a dinner 


regulates the whole system, beau- 


bright eves, sweet breath, per- 


Beef Salad. Chop cold cooked beef very fine; to each half pint Half the work and wary of 
add a tablespoonful of tomato ketchup, half a teaspoonful of salt, a h use-wife’s lite is remoy ed 
and two tablespoonfuls of olive oil Mix thoroughly, and then add, 

a little at a ay one tablespoonful of aaa Mix again. Peel when she _ introduces Thatta Tm 
and scoop out the centres of nice solid tomatoes, and fill them with into the tamily. 

this mixture, covering the top of each one with finely chopped parsley 
or cress. Serve on lettuce leaves 


Thatta lita is The Perfect Food 


for quick luncheons, early break- 


Mutton, left-over chicken or even fish may be used in the same way. 


To Make Ices and Ice Creams tasts, late suppers. 
HESE are really delightful summer foods Materials for ices are 
accessible in every part of the country rhe quality of ice rT: 
cream depends entirely upon the first quality of the cream. Ice Malta = \ ita 
cream made from milk and eggs sweetened and thickened is a very 
objectionable food, while cream simply frozen may be taken in small 


quantities between meals, even by invalids i Pure 
ay 


a 
ay \. 

Where Fruits are Used as a Flavoring they should be added to Mer ital if 
the cream after they are partly frozen. For instance, for peach ice 7 d is! Food 
cream scald one pint of cream; add to it eight ounces of sugar; take PAN Ua € wrpareD 
from the fire, and when perfectly cold add to a pint of uncooked mx, . Dy , Conct on ‘ 
cream; turn the mixture into the freezer; pack with finely shaved | Fi -. i . ( O 
ice and a third quantity of coarse salt. Turn the freezer slowly until e2 A ° 
the mixture is very cold; then turn rapidly until it is like wet snow. 
Have ready six ripe peaches, pared, mashed and pressed through a 
colander; add this to the cold mixture; turn slowly again until it : } , Micu. 
comes back to the safne consistency as it was when the peaches were 
added. Remove the dasher, smooth down the cream, fasten the hole 
in the top of the freezer with a cork, and repack, this time with coarse 
ice and only a fifth quantity of salt. Cover the freezer with a 
piece of blanket or paper, and stand aside for two hours to ripen 


Batt_e Creek, 





Toronto, Can. 


Water Ices are Made by adding water and sugar to fruit juices 
and then freezing the mixture In warm weather an ice will have 
more body when the sugar and water are boiled together for at least 
five minutes. For instance, to make raspberry ice, boil together one 
quart of water and a pound of sugar for five minutes. Skim and 
cool; when cold add a quart of raspberries that have been mashed 
through a colander, and the juice of two lemons Put the mixture 
into a freezer and turn slowly until frozen. If the freezer is turned 
rapidly the mixture will swell, become tasteless and frothy 

In making lemon water ice grate the yellow rind from the lemons 


j 


and boil it with sugar and wate 
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The Lady from Philadelphia Good Health for Girls 
rom f / / By Emma E. Walker, M.D 


HI f relaxatior 











questions, and t y ne the x ! y 
that what ~ to the few ma py t t dt 
many I propose, then, to give extracts f lat f f hing ) ft " ‘ é f 
these letters I love girls with ent ‘ ‘ t we owes mu f ver of « iral tot 7 
diff 1ity 1 rememberin that t ne | ¢ t ¢ } tha ‘ i p all care ! ‘ ¢ it ! 
does not show on the itsice ple e | ‘ t é ‘ er the op] ! fier I y 
{ my replies sound severe I « seek t Save 1 ! t ‘ seve! part have falle Fil P or 
from mistakes that may affect y r happiness his side, t talit st ! paire 
One letter says 4 gentleman whom I have not At no time in the year do we require re 
known long, but like very much, called me by my first so mucha the warm days ol spring at mmet rib roug F ab 
name is though by accident I pretended not t If 1 have er tried the d na so tl 
notice it Did I do right sea Thre k the afters y 
( illing ig rl by her first nam one t the Ss ! r, for l then out of the I t 
f feeling his way that a man somet s uses to s terruptior \ r is 
ver whether he has fou favor sufficient é darkened a é ré ré vit 
more intimate footing If you prete not t t t ghtofd ‘ f faith! ged 
t he muuld naturally feel somewhat encourages but the second tims idd many vears of life and strength t r little 
t t does it 1s the real test You cannot ntinue to deat t Mat ‘ | ple attr ite tl r long es tot pr tice f taking 
ervals You may then accept the fan rity f iv t ftert I 
pt him, or if peculiar rcumstance var tit else I Iw t 
y irchly suggest M \ ef t 
rer Phere is no need to appear annoyed or resentf Some Hot-Weather Hints 













Can she refuse to help him? P . ‘ . —— TESTLE’S FOOD isth st < 
z . sires iy Swimming as an Exercise for Girls | Sere , : ; 
She may assist him for ignorance of s« il observance pt ibly stitute ! ler s n 



















counts for his action but she might sav in a mock-trag voice Hi} enefits of sw ming re many. ut r the right cor tions 
Do you know that we are doing something verv unconventional ? Nearly all of the muscles, espe illv the large ones, a brought 
We should be voted so prov neial in New York as to be quite bevond nto pla l muscles of the back are used to keep the } 1 above 


the pale of good society vatet It naturally fol vs that swimming Is excellent t 1 g for 

He probably will think twice before he makes the same request a correct and graceful carriage It al helps to straighten r ‘ 
wan though including herself in the condemnation relieves him ulders Breathing is greatly influenced, for more air than usua 
of embarrassment s taken into the lungs, which are expanded t their extreme limit 


ND now a word about entertainments In summer, by all means The muscles of both arms and legs are actively exercise Phe 
welcome your friends to out-of-door festivities A luncheon on chest is broadened out and put on the stretch by the exter n of 

a piazza is a fairy repast compared to its like served in a dining spinal column 
room, and of all charming ways of showing hospitality none is so All of the muscles of breathing are put to the test rhe press 
delightful and inexpensive as a lawn party It is but an afternoon of the water on the chest is greater than the pressure of air, sothis extr 
tea out-of-doors If you have a bit of grass and a tree, spread a rug effort of resistance must be met Breathing shou tot 
r two on the grass and group chairs under the tree and give your movements of swimming When the legs are extend eath is 
friends some simple refreshments expelled; when the are drawn in the air is breathe ngs 













































Ne r hurry when you swim If you do 1will expend much 

ee a more formal affair, either your visiting-card may be used for effort for little advantage, and will not reach your goal any quicker 

the invitations, with the words, ‘‘ Lawn Party, from four unt than if you followed a quiet, even stroke 
six o’clock,’’ written in one corner, or the usual note ‘‘ requesting Besides swimming on the chest one can learn to swim on either HENRI NESTLE 
the pleasure’’ of the guest’s company If friends from a distanc: side, as well as on the back rhis last method is not so tiresome as 
are bidden directions about trains should be given, and conveyances chest swimming, nei is it so rapid rhe legs are exercised most ren ot . . 
sent to meet them at the station Sometimes it is stated If the when one is swimming on the side When you wish to rest just turn 
weather prove unpropitious come the first pleasant day thereafter on your back and float rhis is the simplest lesson you can learn in 

the water 

“T HE hostess receives her guests on the lawn, wearing a garden hat It is well to observe several cautions 

or carrying a parasol. Under the trees chairs are grouped Never swim directly before or after eating Allow an randa 
about little tables; rugs, and hammocks piled with cushions, give an half both before and after meals 
air of cozy luxury. Friends seek each other, and Nature is so com Until you become an expert swimmer always swim toward the 
panionable that people feel little need of entertainment shore never away from it 

Croquet, archery, tennis, tether-ball, etc., may tempt the energetic A short stay in the water is much better than a long one 

ones, and an amateur fortune-teller in gypsy dress will add to th: Never try to swim when you are tired 
pleasure of the young folks A little music, heard through the open Never stay in the water when you feel cold 
vindows of the house, or a small orchestra on the piazza or under a After your bath take a little run on the beach before you dress 


gay marquee, will leave nothing to be desired for the elders 








“THREE or four neatly-attired maids may serve the refreshments at 

the little tables to friends sitting together, or pass them around 
Cucumber sandwiches, chicken or lobster salads, ices, cakes and 
fruit, with iced tea, coffee and lemonade, amply suffice for refresh 
ments A fruit salad served very cold is much liked 





NOtkinGe is more charming than a little play acted on the lawn 


here are pretty pastorals that require just such a sylvan set 











ting, and the audience will not be in too critical a mood If the spot 
chosen be closed in by trees the appearance and disappearance of the 
actors among the foliage make a curtain unnecessary 

\ minuet danced by young girls, in shepherdess costumes, holding 
crooks or poles topped with bunches of paper roses tied with bows of 
ribbon, makes a pretty pageant; but all may join in a Virginia reel, 
that makes a merry ending to a pleasant afternoon. HOWID t N HAD 
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Beef Extract and 
Vegetable Tablets 


WILL KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE 


For the Soldier, Sailor, 
Tourist or Sportsman. 
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Packed in glass jars 15c. eacl 
p ine er 
ure, wholesome and delicious 
T © Se aia 
O make soup aad con n 
jar to quart of water; 


limate. 
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The 
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innot digest it 
It ontains a 

n, the material 











proportion of fat and less sugar of milk than humar 
milk, ar s slight icid instead of alkaline 

hes tterer s must be overcome before it is 
a suitable food tor a baby The addition of a cer 
ta roportiol water lessens the casein: cream 
Increase the fatinag intity, Sugar ol 
mak ip for its deficiency, and lime-water chang 
the acid reaction to an alkaline one 

Laboratories have been estaklished in a few large 
ties where tl process pertormed with scientih 
exactness, as the Walker-G;ordon Laboratory rhe 
milk thus treated is sent onsumers in seale 
glass bottles and ma transported tor long dis 
tances without injur 

Babies of d rent a requir lifferent il 
ties of the s tal f which milk 1 ‘ 
Charts have be I ished by which milk may’ be 
noditied at n ind aday L to tl int 
I ! i i I 


the starch which has beer nverted int extrir 
ind dextros whicl s tl sugar obtained tror 
starch by certain chemical pr sses It contains 
is do the Liebi foods, a proportion of the 
inorgan salts which are found in mothers’ milk 
ind are necessary to build up the bony tissues of 


t hild. It may be used without milk if it is 
mpossible to obtain it t diluted with water 
lol but is best gi vit n h It is tt 
irtificial f is that Is unsweetene 

The prescribed quantity is mixed to a smoot 
paste with a little cold water, the rest of the water 


the milk and a little salt added to it and brought t 
t boiling point, being carefully stirred during the 
process It contains practically the same amount 
f albumir ls r fi formir ibsta i 
mothers’ milk It is t " idapte r ti 
l rive it sa 
¢ f 


Ridge's Food 


S FOOD is a tar 


Ogee arin: us fou ! I ; 
been before the publ for about the Livi 


‘ 
of time as Imperial Granum It als 











m mi tine | \ I vhea fl r Ke 
. steam-baking process rhe star is « 
nt dextrin, s that it is soluble and in be 
ligested by a infant It is iid t t alt g 
there is no ptyali the solvent in the saliva wh n 
enables I t ( st star the 
tions of a Ss moutl t al unchanye 
starch that 1y exist in tl i is acted upon by 
the tuid from t pancreas len the starch passe 
to the smal! intestines and este 
lo prepare it the ; tted a unt of the F« 
mixed with water, the rema I wate 1ddec in 
it is then stirred until it boils Phe proportior 
K adapted to the age of the is then put i 
i it is ready tor us 


Eskay'’s Albumenized Food 


' 
nfants is the use ot eggs which 1s, of course, of 
unimal origir It also ce iins prepared cereals 
bariey oats and wheat ane is sweetene \ 
sugar of n | antage of this | 
tance ver the sugar or iry use, ¢ 
is that it n mothers’ n ind 








Milk Powder 
POW DI 


Peptogeni« 


LOGENIC MILK R is not in the 








I prepared by heating fresh milk 
to 11 Fahrenheit a ful ot 
e of pepsi Ir or me it for to a 
This is broker p w fork unt 
the whe trained fr ta giv 
r g t Enoug i ma 
vy tw ty-t | 
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About Baby Foods 


By Elisabeth Robinson 


Scovil 


t 1 atistactor 
nt tituents } , ¢ 
o nade t irying S ; 2 
ss vhat , e this rect 


Nestle’s Food 


\! STLE’S FOOD has been manufactured at 
i Vevay, in Switzerland, for thirty-five years, 
but is now prepared also in this country Its basis 


mixed with 
that the 
soluble 
Food 


sugar is 


ind 
treated 
transformed 


is pure milk, condensed in vacuo 
the crust of 
starch 


dextrir Cane sug 


aten bread, so 


beer 


whe 
into 
added the 
but not in the large proportion in which 
found in ordinary condensed milk 

Che quantity of Food, suitable for a 


insoluble has 


ar is to preserve 


child of a 





rtain age is mixed to a smooth paste with warm 
Vater ind put int i Saucepa ind nstantly 
stirred until it boils 

In the reparat Nes sl xd no fat is ex 
tracted trom t I efore the process begins It 
Ss as digestil " lensed m t does not c« 
i ria s ft wa 


Mellin’s Food 








Be moa LIEBIG , ne of the greatest che t 
modern times, prepared a formula fe ts 
r his ra dret Gustav " 
L ; chet ¢ ner ted a pre ss I which the 
naterials used I g were pres I 1 dried 
ready f S v he 4 tres! IK 
f | i pre ribe a cl ta 
’ i ive 5 t n AC A t ‘ tte i ‘ il 
y of perfect re wa ul xture stirr 
ito the proper proport of milk. No cookir 
needed; the Food should be put in a self-sealin 


unti 
for one feeding is 


glass jar and kept on the ice 

rhe amount 
nursing-bottle 
water As the quant 
| exact directior 


1 required 


then put in the 


which is slightly warmed in hot 





ty required varies with the 


hild’s age 1s for the necessary altera 











tions are furn vith the packages of Food 
Che fresh milk added to the ] supply 
the living element which is fe 1a fluic 
freshly secreted from the blood, as milk is, and 
wi h is necessary to keep a child I ertect he h 
Just’s Food 
| Si’S FOOD isa t r olf the ar 4 S 
for infant s t e added to fres ilk 
It is ired f r ur S partia este 
S 1 ul t ft CK 
rr} " I ‘ reals 
pur s f suy t! at the 
1M f g the as the oO tha 
‘ it ur t 
mac! t se irate t s is ¢ 
S | ' P ves 
rhe a t tl st 
‘ " r e pr 
ess ¢ r t rit t-g 
Lille K SUZA t Sta S 
t< rt re | ‘ ; ‘ 
i Nat il I ul ila 
J s] 118 are tor te SI n g 
the ry | vae ( the pre antity f 
I ng ater, a stirring pertectly dis 
ea Thea t \ t ‘ 
s the | 


Horlick's Malted Milk 
MALTED MILK i t f the 


ie" i ocd that h een W erage "eh 





i is 

1 ron k nbined t alte rley and 
‘ t Extre t ur s to Keep the lk from 
vi it is nut r pure rhe herd of cows 
trom which it is obtai s 1 tly pecte 

d subjected t rict regulat s rder to pre 
serve the ghest state health ar efficiency 
Lhe milk teste t a emist, so tha ul cle H 
t from the gh standar eq f nay be 
q KIY t t It is sai hat the LS¢ of the 
nilh t ring the pre Yi I I 





Carnrick'’s Soluble Food 





ictoprepar 





younger ants I s made of n ihed cows 
lk evaporated to a dry powder, and contains 
igar and starches Lactopreparata has more milk 
ir 1¢ Soluble Food more dextrin and starch 





used W 


g supplied by the 


Lactated Food 
ID FOOD is made of 








eeds tf an intant than a vegetabk 


e of the id 





the consistency of cream with a litt water The 
juantity of milk and water ordered is added anc che 
whole led for f minutes 





other food prepared by the 
makers that may be used without milk if 


ith a little « 


desired 


i paste w id water 


Home 
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The mest important scientific discovery for 
household or business use in recent years 
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prevents the rapid m g of 
i simple 7 ‘ n 
herewith, to be p he der the P yo 
x or the ice chat er of y r refrigerat 
There is nothing injuri s in it You ca 
the ice at any time without danger, or drink 
iter saan b ge ites thir x the pad i 
me 
I ition to iving quaiities, the avin Ice 
Pad 1 eutralizes any odor ic! iy arise fr 
1 > ‘ pre ent t e tor i t 
Lhe price is 75« i square fo P cn 
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ind t v1 se y 
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intees do a that is r 
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comforts at little 
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Girls’ Problems 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


STIONS of r t t 1 sent Out of Sight Out of Mind 


SHE’S naprostnbed HE’S WRONG 


THE “FOUR HUNDRED” . racine naps teen ag ; FF obi se Dade 
DUEBER- ijustine higher plane than we can reach if we s : oe ee a eee 
HAMPDEN TO THE cage ice. lagers antl 13g Bre ee pang aly had m ted wit 
WATCH SECOND a a ae ll : - ; rr os 








“SPECIAL RAILWAY” AND EWI A Girl and Her Brothers 1 
NEW RAILWAY’ EWI a : : sa © x ary l 
come HANCOCK” ; wi Poon ' : , " " i 


ry I r-Ha *n Wa ¢ ’ I 


CARE brothers must s Ought I t t , { tt t t 
OFA , ¢ ‘ 
WATCH 





} DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH Co. eis th re ., to be $1 s I My d 
| 30 South Street Canton, Ohio way . ce Seen f t t te wit! 


Grape-Nats 















Anxious to Converse Well 





Strong Food 


Giving the Longest Staying Powers 





<i thin t kt w How 
' , : ye 1 , How to Live a Christian Life 
select food that wll »> thoroughly teee 


and nourish the body that there is ne 
indication of hunger or faintnes 








































one meal to another if « : 
Grape-Nuts Food wil! carry t a arcana oul 
longer, prolfably, than any other , < 
known A young lady attending busi ; 
ness college writes from Atlanta, Ga : 
saving: ‘‘ Before I began using Grape : A . 
Nuts I got so hungry before the dinner | \ a 
. , The D: a »" satre 
hour that I was faint and almost sick Fhe Dance and the Theatre s a ea ‘ 
. ‘ ‘ 
but since I have Grape-Nuts Food for I wis W tell W ry } S ‘ ur ‘ 
breakfast I study harder, and wait da " e rig wrong FANN = 2 © 
longer for my dinner without ex | sues ¢ rete | ae ; sn whe ' 
periencing any of the former trouble ac te At pe mer ‘ mT ¥ 
“One great advantage is that it re 7 


quires no cooking or preparation. | 





wish everyone knew of the value of , 
Grape-Nuts Food for children in winte r or te sins I ‘ 
school.”’ I. Parkhurst racetul Carriage and 1s part of.a ref 1 gentk Fo a Church Not of Her Choice 
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‘1847 ROGERS BROS: <: 


Cold Mat 
Forks 


Berry Spoons, Pie Knives 














and i great variety 




















merely at a matinee, but on the edge of the evenir s s u te s tl ‘ 
of other fancy se 
ing pieces can be reaching home in good seas fx and He w ne u + 
furnished in But some questions must be sett he ind 
latest patter: vidual conscience If you dance or go to a play May a Dull Girl be Charming” 





Th under the co tion that it is a sinful waste of Pray settle this mooted point M v ide: 
e Avon time, or that ye ire setting a bad example, then only a clever or br ant gir ” charmir iy 
Pat for you, the thing is wror 


past, or early impressions have already decided the 











matter in your personal case, and you must choose 








amusements of which you do no 









question often crops up, and it can never be pass« Ad rl iy brighter 






7 
ROGERS BROS. upon in an arbitrary manner Never engage in an r may be susceptible of ‘ 
MADE BY 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO. 


amusement about which you ave a Goubt sympathet ind deta ed ire ersell L Tit atter 





About Keeping an Accomplishment silent girl is not necessarily a d girl. One 



























Si/ver Pate thal Wears” 


MakeYour TCE CREAM one should never relinquis 


WITH JUNKET TABLETS ment. In times of leneliness or sorrow it may b in my family, who had litt icquaintance wit 








a sing accomplish harming young girls I ever knew was a second mait 





10 Tablets, 10 Cents a real comfort, and in reduced circumstances a syntax and had never hear I nysoi l 
Make Dainty, De icious Dessert source of incom Begin your less Ss as soon as duchess might have envie i her attractiveness a 
or Ice Crean vou a Thirty i not old. by-t WA What her winsome wavs Dullnes ! it tim 
CHR. HANSEN'S LABORATORY . 
HAVE SOME LUMPET Box 1055 Littl: Falls, New York can you be thinking of liftider und may verco! 








ee aes = ee One of your older girls, who played finely several! of by ssa 
Meriden, Conn. years ago, has lost her facility, and now he sitates as brilliancy of repartee, and cleverness w eteats 
to whether it is worth while to try to get it bach its own end if forever in evide 
silestied oS everywhere Do you think one too old to take piano lessons at dull girl often shows another 
thirty. if one is willing to work hard she understands and w k 


not required. 
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A wonderful puzzle, 


“The 


What People Say About It: 
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THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 







Glastonbury, 


Conn. 
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Nowadays 


If vou would 


Bc 


room can be 
as a boudoir, 
cleanly, 


a 


made 


modern bath- 
as dainty 
besides being 
and emi- 


Sanitary 
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K, 


nently practical. 


STANDARD SANITARY 


Ke us to ow you ow y 
have such a bathroon at a w cos s 
your name and we w send you, free, ¢ 
“MODERN BATHROOMS wh 
many especia jesigned inter s, Ww St 
tions for decoration and arrang ’ 
rt ed 5 es of tubs 
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ON EVERY BOX 
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A Nurse Knows 























the difference between 
Mennen’s Borated Tal 
cum Toilet Powder and 
ordinary toilet powders 
Her training and ex 
perience enable her to 


dis 


article that is pure and 


criminate between an 







one that contains If 
ritants of a dangerous 


THE TRAIN 








nature 


ED NURSES OF 
AMERICA USE MORI 
O} MENNEN’S BO 











RATI 
LEI 
() } 

POW 
BINI 


DTALCI 
POWDER 
Lae 
DERS ¢ 
I) It 


MTO! 
PHAN 
HER 

O™M 


s endorsed 











physicians, use by 
the United States Gov 
ernment and by millions 


of discriminating people 
Refuse Imitations. 


rhe genuine 


Borated Talcum 


Toilet 
Powder, 


can be distinguished by 
the picture of Gerhard 
Mennen which appears 
on the cover of the 

Mennen’s Borated 


Ve 


box 


Falcum Toilet Powder 

differs from all other 

j toilet powders It is a 

} sanitary preparation of 
recognized antiseptic 
properties, composed of 
purified talcum = and 

other soothing ingredi 
ents. It is a_ positive Shavi 

/ relief for 














Prickly Heat 
Chafed Skin 
| Sunburn 

Nettle Rash 


And all other afflic- 
tions of the skin. 





It alleviates the troubles 
Infancy, 


skin after 


ot soothes the 


shaving, be 

complexion 
the od 

persp it 1 

Sold evervwhere 


i) f you 







Sanip/ 
wn ple 


magazine 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


100 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 










The Child of the Opera House—Continued 


tow t 1 5 7 Schwan I 
Schwa The stage manager flicked his handker 

ef aS a Signal t the th tr K, and a 
moment later Signora, dra by the tton swar 
was Sailing down the Scheldt Net Not a 
bit. It was the happiest moment of her life And 
behind Jean, the Lohengrin of the evening vho was 
mounted on the big truck in the wings, stood 
Planky waving his hand to her 

2 

After this Signora became more independent than 
ever One ght Yudels is awakened by a sense 
of s ething t sua he door of his little apart 
ner S ope und a bluisl it see me to have 
f tself thi h the } f Softly he got out 
f be t ‘ t the fi illery Far 
be the st \ " t ren raj y 
yet iys al t the same s t 


m« ‘ rh arden scene ¢ rristan 
ul Isolde had 1 i 1 set after an evening’s 
rehearsa ve ton the stage, under the over 
ha r gh of tree he was vith her 
ha } t S t herself snatches 
f ( el t I t un 
ther t t ba 
| de up to her shadow until it 


hed bene 





nearly ith her feet; now retreat until 
it became almost as large as herself; then with 
graceful little steps circle around it, all the time 
witha pretty waving of the arms or an inclinatior 
of the head or body in the direction of her phantom 
partner Yudels was fascinated Her dancing was 
arevelation. Such grace, such buoyancy never had 
been seen on the stage of the Opera House She 
seemed almost an airy nothing, a sylvan sprite ir 
‘ . 
The Story of My 
o - 
that ti uld not be even if they wished t 
he ‘ ne é t gt the a fair 
cha There are I feel that the 
Shyl the | st il eve | Devi ur 
broker | é n the rea et { g \ } 
I n due t e be i ¢ 
It seer ra that n first readir f 
SI} ‘ I uld ha tt " unpleas 
int nor tr} I pla é 
| Ke be 0 ir not } mpress 
me first, perhaps beca they refi 1 the | 
i I i t t i > Te Bb t there 
is nothing more ipricious than the memory of a 
vhat I lla vhat it will lose 
! e sil 1 peare S plays Many times 
ind know 4 “+m by heart, but I cannot tell 
which of the st My delight in them is as 
varied as my moods rhe little songs and sonnets 


fresh and wonderful as 


ve for Shakespeare, 


ve a meaning for me as 


. ‘ . 
the dramas But, with all my le 


it is often weary work to read all the meanings into 


his lines which critics and commentators have given 
them I used to try to remember their interpreta 
tions. but they discouraged and vexed me; so I 
made a compact with myself not to try any more 


I kr 


world tl 


Shakespeare and in the 
but I do not want 


tent to wait until I ** grow 


ow there are things in 


it I do not understand 


} 


themexplained. Tamcon 


up” to their meaning ; it is so much pleasanter 
to see veil after veil lift gradually, revealing new 


realms of thought and beauty, than to rush upor 
the citadel of Knowledge, horse, foot and dragoon, 
and then weep with Alexander because there are 
no more worlds to conquer 


History the Favorite, Next to Poetry 
}EXT to poetry I love history I have read every 
I have 


ilogue of 


} | 


. historical work that been able to lay my 


hands on, from a cat dry facts and dryer 
dates to Green’s impartial, picturesque “ History of 
the English People 


to Emerton’s 


from Freeman's ‘** History of 
Europe” ** Middle Ages.’ But the 


the value 


first book that gave me any real sense of 

of history was Swinton’s ‘*‘ World’s History,’ which 
I received on my thirteenth birthday Though I 
believe it is no longer considered authentic, yet I 
ha\ ever since as one of my treasures 


¢ kept it 
From it 


I learned how the races of men spread from 


nd t ind and built great cities: how a few great 
rulers, earthly Titans, put everything der their 
feet ar vith a d sive word opened the gates of 
happiness for 1 ons and closed them upon mil 
lions more ow different nations pioneered inart 
ind knowledge, and broke ground for the mightier 
growths of n wes: how civilization under 
went, as it were, the vcaust of a degenerate age 
1 rose again, like the Phcenix, among the nobler 

s ot tl Nortl v | berty, tolerance 
edt th t se have opened 

the wav for the sa itic of the whole world 

I vy college res I ecome somewhat 

I r wit Frenc! i 1 (sermal! literature 
Emerson says, ** France is | itural contrast a 
Kind if K boat ‘ wi English character 
I s its ow traits ilk This is equally 
true of Ger haracter Its sincerity, simplicity 
r «t t ost eariy whie ontraste 

t! t t . borateness ( t 


missary fr the Holy Grail the moonlight Now she raised her long, snow 
W t ttl t non t The white night-robe a little so that her feet flashed 
t re t uugh at tl vobbling from beneath it as she gayly went tripping forward 
I e st Y t as in despair now she dropped it as she glided | then it 
i Ss ora, wl gathered about her in folds as she rcled grace 

. fully arour 


ve] } j 
veious symmetry a i or as she da ed 


me is very sweet of you And you will stay 
till the moon goes down Phat won't be till I tell 
it te It is my moon and does what I want it to 

just like Jean and Edouard and Planky and Yudels 


and all the rest 

them to I will give you a lesson in singing and 
dancing Then she danced forward and the 
shadow gradually grew smaller * Oh, you are hid 
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n 


with 


lay ite 





Come ( play 





hat 


hey all do just what I want 


ing, are you Are you afraid I might scold you 
retreating “No! There you are again And 
so you want to know who I am I am only 


‘Signora.’ I've never stopped to think what else 


I don’t know 


whether 


my mother was Brinhilde 
or Marguerite, or Elsa’ or Juliette, or Carmen 
singing) ‘ Pres les Remparts de Seville’ —but I 
think she must have been Carn Ha 1 
I'm telling you a story I never had a tl 
except Yudels, and he’s only a sort of father. Y« 


have no 


By-and-by she vine low mine S 
growing late and I am tire I will take a littl 
naj Good-night, my playmat Come wwain 
whenever you see that I have turned on the n 
Good-night I } tty prett h t | tt 
shadow 
Signora, st tripping a da , ! 
ack to the seat ur r the t he Ir 
Isolde had sung their love duet SI sat there a 
few moments, her hands clasped and resting on het 


I Then she yawned 


the 
her head against 


knees as if she were thinking 


again, and stretching herself out on grass mat 


that covered the seat, and 


resting 


some stuffed canvas rocks that were as soft as cush 
ns, she LOSE her eves and fell s« 1 asleey 
i MRER 
s . 

Life—Continued 

strengt efore beaut rut efor ent 
both in life n lite | re 1 ve t 
ledge r ra I t é 

W he speak ! hers 

be r heart r f é 

tlet f the t} t it ' ' 


French and German Works Compared 
i lgeeos too, there . (,e1 il literature 1 fine 


reserve which I like but its chief glory the 
i ‘ I f e of redee pot ‘ 
I ‘ ins selt i I « ¢) ht 
perva Sa (sermatl tera t wma ily 
ex pre ed in (s0ethe s °° ka t 


All things trar 
mbo 


Ss insufficiet 


I artl 


Here grows to eve t 
Phe indescribable 
Here it is done 
Phe Woman Soul leads us upward and on 
I think this is an idea not native to the French mind 


Of all the French writers that I have read I like 


Moliére and Racine best Chere are fine things in 
Balzac and passages in Mérimée which strike one 
like a keen blast of sea-air Alfred de Musset is 


I admire Vi 
his br 


Hugo - 
his ron 

pass 
interpreters of 


impossible ! tor I appreciate 
yet he 


Goethe 


anticism 
But 


things 


his genius, lliancy, 


is not of my literary 


and Schiller 


one ions 


are eternal and 


my spirit reverently follows them into the regions 


where Beauty and Truth and Goodness are one 

I am afraid I have written too much about 
book-friends 
I love 


suppose that my circle 


my 
yet I have mentioned only the authors 
this fact 
ot 
a sort of literary 


most, and from one might easily 


friends was limited and 


undemocrati ** Four Hundred’’ 


— which would be a very wrong impression 


Many Reasons fcr Liking Many Writers 
LIKE 
for his ruggedness and Hebraik 

Wordsworth, ** the bard of the river and the 

I find an exquisite pleasure in the oddities and sur 

of Hood, Herrick’s the 

palpable scent of lily verses; I 

like Whittier for his 


many writers for many reasons Carlyle, 


scorn of shams ; 


wood ’ 


prises in quaintness and 


and rose in his 


enthusiasms and moral recti 


tude I love all writers whose minds, like Lowell's, 
bubble up in the sunshine of optimism — fountains 
of joy and good-will, with occasionally a splash of 


anger and here and there a healing spray of sym 
* makes 
love 


I love Addison who us 


pathy and pity 


laugh and leaves us good and happy.’’ I 
I love Mark 
The gods, too, loved him 
then 
ing lest he should become a pessimist, they spanned 
and faith I like 


honesty 


Goldsmith for his rwain 
not 


put into his heart all manner of wisdom; 


sweetness 


who does and 


fear 


his mind with a rainbow of love 


Scott for the freshness, dash and large 


which make his novels so delightful 
In a word, literature is my Utopia Here lam 
t sfran sed No barrier of the senses shuts 
ne out trom the weet. gracious discourse of my 
book-friends They talk to me without embarrass 


ment or awkwardness Phe grotesque trappings of 


life, the things I have learned and the things I have 
been taught. seem of little importance ompared 
with their “ large loves and heavenly charities 


EMPER R? 






the star 
is on time. 
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“Elgin” 


Every Elgin has 


the word en- 


graved on the works. 








Guaranteed by the world’s 
greatest watch works and 










sold by every jeweler in 
the land. 
booklet about watches. 


Send for free 
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on aaa wl Rui t anti ae | 
est and looking for a piano of the 

Highest Artistic Creation 
at sidering the purchase of @ piano? Our 


entertaining than any 








proposition will prove re 
ave had. Cuwufa/og ar folios mation free 
mn applical 
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Knox’s 
Gelatine 


is pure and up-to date 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


“Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People,” for your grocer’s 
name Or, instead, send a 2c. 
stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the 
book and full pint sample. For 
l5c., the Dook and full two 
quart package (two for 25c.). | 
Pink color for fancy desserts } 


in every large package. A 
package of Knox’s Gelatine 
will make two quarts (half 
galon) of jelly 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
12 Kailroad Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 














California Ostrich Feathers 


Magnificent goods direct from the farm at 
producers’ price 32-page souvenir cat- 


alogue for 2-cent stamp 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P. 0. Box 4 


South Pasadena, 
al. 





Illustrated 
Booklet of 
Send 50 cts. for lovely 
beautiful collection 2 *« 
$1.00, fine for 
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The Journal's Department of Women’s Clothes 


MRS. 


IL 


4S 


RALSTON’S CHAT 


sUSTRATIONS BY 





KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 











Mrs. Ralston’s Ideas from Paris 


Next month (September) Mrs. Ralston will tell 
of the modes she saw in Paris and how they may be 
adapted to simple and artistic American dressing. 
In addition to her regular “ Chat”’ she will have two 

ages of photographs of gowns, hats and bonnets 
resh from the shops of Paris, and a page showing 
the early autumn suits from her own designs. 


— _ - —— 


HIS is the most peaceful and rest 
ful month of the whole year in 
Fashion's 
month apparently in which Dam 
Fashion allows herself to pause 
and give her many followers time 
to catch their breath before she 
once more turns things upside 
down and makes her début in 
her autumn How 
ever, you may be contented with 
he present styles yet a while, for there is not 
going to be any startling revolution in the 
general principles of women’s clothes 


calendar—the one 





furbelows 





T IS true that afew 
of the more ad 
vanced ultra 
fashionable houses 


and 


ive during the past 

ir made an it 
tempt to reviy t 
fashion of th very 
I pathered ind 
plaited skirt, but 


with exceeding wis 
liom, prompted by 
a certain degree of 
vanity, women tn 
general have abso 
itely refused to 
take up with the 


ghtest enthusiasm 





is edict of fashion 
roving thereby that 
ey are, after all, not to be coerced a 
their wills nor turned away from the b 
ngness of the present-day fashion in 
which their 
round the upper part 





with tight, close-fitting 


ind full graceful folds 


around the lower « ize, are 


hard to surpass in 
their becomingness and adaptability Even 
the plaited skirts worn to-day are a compro 
mise ina way between the perfectly plain and 
the fuller skirts in having all the plaits stitched 


is flatly and closely as possible around the 


ipper part 
But, after all, it is quite useless to discuss 
hat is to be’’ in the matter of skirts be 
fore the itted time Just wait and sex 


Pye LNESS 
and comfort 
are of prime im 
portance this 
month; there 
fore the styles for 
peignoirs and 
negligees, which 
seem singularly 
adapted to our 
needs during 
these warm days, 
are uppermost 
in our minds 
The flowered 
lawns and dimi 
make the 
negligees, the ways of making 
as numerous as the patterns of the 
materials. A pretty model to copy is one of 
dimity covered with tiny pink rosebuds. It 
is short in the back, hardly reaching the 
vaist-line, and cut large and loose and quite 
traight. The fronts are plaited in three 
lusters, extending from the centre of the 
Ollar line to the outer edge of the shoulder 
seam, in order to give an abundance of full 
The front pieces are much longer than 
the back and extend almost to the knees, 
eing stole-shaped and rounded at the edges 
he collar is a medium-sized one, sailor in 
hape, and the trimming consists of ruffles of 
ery sheer white linen lawn or linen batiste 
vith daintily hemstitched edges. These 
iffles edge the matinée, go around the collar 
own each side of the front and around the 
ack. Deep frills finish the full puff 
leeves which are elbow length 





ties 


loveliest of 
being 


ness 


FTEN the most effective and apparently 
the most elaborate of these negligee 
sowns are made by perfectly simple methods; 
lor example, when the entire garment is made 
ribbon and lace insertion, the strips of rib 
m and lace forming V-shaped breadths are 
ined at the seams by a narrow Jacob's ladder, 
irough which ribbon is run, and the trimming 
msists simply of a jabot of lace and ribbon. 
These require, of course, a thin lining of 
China or India silk. The same style may be 
made in washable fabrics such as lawn or 
atiste, using flowered or solid-colored lawn 
tor one stripe and plain white for the other 
This is quite effective and most dainty 


aie 








Hk deep iped berthas and fichus in all 
manner of shape ire among the most 

indispensable garnitures of the bodice of tl 
summer gown, whereas the separate 
kept quite flat in its mode of trimming, at 
tucks in every conceivable shape and f ! 
are unquestionably 
still the favorite way 
of trimming it The 
finishing of the tucks AN 
is a point to be cor >, 
sidered in the blous Rey 
They are feather- ' 4 


stitched hem 
stitched, and even 
outlined with tiny 
folds of contrasting 


z 
materials Inlet 
band r j 
ire set ina SS t 
shoulders of | s ’ 
to mit ite the ef? t ’ . , 
ota ¢ r, wit tl ‘ *> 
material cut out a J? 
underneath, the trim % S 
~ , 
ming in many cases _* 
being carried across 
the tops of the sleeves to give the broad 
shouldered effect which is so much sought 
Gq . tel 1of a er plan w I 
maker I think t ma et t elofu to 
) } ‘ n knows how t t 
when making one’s owt! th to properly 
fit one’s self, and this is how t probler 
was solved by e woman inat t clever 
way She bought a yard and a half of strong 
dress-lining and cut out of thisatight, perfect 
fitting bodice coming fully five or six inches 
b mw =sotive vaist n She ther fitted the 
bod to her figure and stitched it on the 
i ne, then boned the seams and proceeded 
P ely as though she were making an or 
dres ng Instead of using |} k 
leyes she sewed the fr toget t ery 
f \ etting the ght one ip ver the 
eft ghtly Ss then added a stock of thr 
ght she u uiv W e an st eda pir 
f « 1 across the top Phen she “ 1 
to stuff th ning firmly and tightly, fi ig 
from neck to waist-lir with sawdust 
hap ng itassi \\ t ru The il t 
was filled Ss \ 1 y 1 
i s the ] \ ) nak \! 
slightly square in shape, so th 
t would set firmly and secur 


upon a table when she was usin 
it The sleeves were stuffed lik« 
the body and sewed together at 
the wrists 
A form like this would be 1 

ful when cutting out a pattern 
It would also be very handy when 
cutting out patterns of collars 
boleros and yokes I think every 
woman would find one a useful 
certainly it is one 
which may be easily made 


possession ; 


HE Empire and Princesse are 

favorite styles after which to 
fashion matinées and peignoirs 

the loose-flowing 
adapting themselves especially 
well to the requirements of the figure 
exceedingly pretty models are of Japanese 
silk, accordion-plaited even to the sleeves, 
which are big 


draperies 


Some 


loose affairs, in many 
being simply double ruffles 


cases 


ANY of these dainty matinées, when made 
with skirts to match, are called ‘‘ break 
fast gowns,’’ the skirts being unlined and 
usually trimmed with ruffles 
As a trimming for matinée and peignoir 
lace is of course the most popular; after it 
come ruffles and hems 
of a material differing 
from that of the mati- 
née, or peignoir, as the 
As, for 
instance, a peignoir of 
blue silk may 
have ruffles or hems of 
white silk mull or of 
linen lawn, these 
‘*hems’’ having more 


case may be 


pale 


or less the appearance 
of ruffles and often 
joined to the 
material by a band of 
insertion, or 
beading, or by a row 


being 





ribbon 


of fagot-stitching 

The old and the young, the fat and the 
lean, woman should more of 
these negligees among her belongings rhe 
choice of materials for making them is practi 
cally unlimited, and through some strange 
freak of fortune the least expensive ones seem 
the prettiest and most suitable for these useful 
and comfortable garments which have come 
to replace the old-fashioned wrapper 


have one or 











y and i } 
insparent materia re made w le 
godet flounces with a little fulln it the 
ick, and are finished with a ruffled or plaited 
et ive of the fi I tog 
the f ness and fluffiness around tl we 
ig hich needed under mwns of rhit 
nateria The linings to wear under the bod 
ices a ma vit less at the waist-lin 
back and f nt, and iin sleeves hes 
Slips may be f any « nd rea I in 
economical way of making on gown answer 

many purpo 
I haa RE are thr ist ttyp f the sep 
iT ite t tl ‘ sf iso t aor ot la ‘ 
und chiff for t pre 
f silk crépe « : ‘ eht 
pretty sum: k I re i\ 
and after: , ind the | f t 
tton ! rt r ice n Simp t 
f fashions to ir w t ti lor 
f pURENG th s¢ play davs of summer I would 
offer a suggestion to mothers as to the 
yarments worn by the ret A « 
health is often influen i by clot that 
re wort Taking t ld with a ght 
t Ss lers,asa S ) tis 
nfl i 
vyarm 4 
vhict iit * 
, 
Ss 
sa 
¢ iCK 
SF t 
i ‘ Zw to the 
nat ot the ; 
it Ss ire not A> ? 
‘ t the 
centre f the be \ 
The « st and gs d i 
that | sD g t ur 
é S the 1s eT S are t — 
By gy the Mle too f f t 
houlders are vn in the ‘ 
Qst\ i es e for wing ] | ss 
the 1 t V ea ick i | 
i \ t i 4 t ’ 
()* ANOTHER pags re 
shown a few néw bodices 
to wear with odd skirts Nott 
ig apparently can replace these 
garments in the favor of all 
womankind, and certainly noth 
ing can repla hem f set 
ness ina w il Vararo I 
have tried to show in these 
bodices the new stvle of using 
two ¢ tr t rt laterials 1 an 
effective way in the sieeves, the 


upper and lower portions in the 
i 


new gowns illustrated being of 
totally dissimilar fabrics On 
the bodices illustrated, all-over 


Swiss and lace embroideries may 


be used for this purpose This 
material is usually double width 
and cuts advantageously and 


economically The result of this combination 
is quite effective, and gives one many oppor 
tunities of 


one new ore 


two old waists into 
\ happy thought this, for the 
coming cool days in 


combining 


autumn, when all one’s 
summer clothes look rather the worse for the 
wear, and it is still altogether too early 
think of winter clothes 


S' ) MANY queries have come to me concern 
ing the cutting of the washable skirts and 
their laundering that I take this opportunity 
of saving that it is unwise to use the circul 

cut skirt pattern for the thin goods 


advice applies equally to the washable 

materials and the light-weight woolens 

I lage collar bands of the midsummer 
gowns and blouses are in nearly every 

instance transparent. If a 

touch of color is needed to 


make them becoming it is 
given by a narrow piping of 
silk. Wash silk is preferred 
for the washable gowns; or if 
the collar band is of lace or 
embroidery the pattern is out 
lined with a color, using, of 
course, for ,this purpose a 
heavy embroidery thread 

As to belts, they are many 
and varied in style and follow 
rule. All depends 
upon a woman’s figure. It Is 
trving to the 


no given 


short, stout 


woman to wear her belt of a contrasting color 
to her gown, as this in effect cuts off the line 
unbecomingly and makes tuo marked the size 
and shortness of her waist 
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Reduced Prices 
on Suits and Skirts 


oe st t at ment r Re 

! iP e Sa tq f vou 
“ 1 » tak idvantag f Suits and 
Skirts made-to-order of bran-new materials and 
splendidly finished at one-third less than regular 


prices A] nt ft fabr i 5 i lor 
either late Summer or Fa veat Near all 
I if tyies ind tateriais > 





The Catalogue and Samples tell of many 
offerings like these 

Suits In the newest models, made of all-woo! ma- 
terials and lined throughout 

Former pt $10, re lac $6.67 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. $14 s reduced to $10, 

20 Suits reduced t 13.34. 

F 1447 


25 Suits reduced .67. 
Skirts 205. 3.34 
irts Former price $5 ) . 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Rainy-Day, Golf and Traveling 


Skirts 2)" 


$ 
$ 


ns and 


sian OM 


$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Reduced Price Traveling Suits, Rainy-Day Suits, 
Raglans, Riding Habits, Etc. 
1 i r " rt t Suits 
f er 


Shirt-waist Suits 5 54 


$7.50 Shirt-waist Suits reduced to $5. 
$10 Shirt-waist Suits reduced to $6.67. 


Wash Skirts 2° .25 $2.67 
$5.25 Wash Skirts reduced to $3.50. 


Sample Sults and Skirts (which 
alesr at one-half of 


regular prices 


atalog 4 ; | rya List t free by 

returt if . . not 

tisf send it and refund ’ meor This 
sale w i \ na tew . wet a f 7) 
wi t tak Tu t the 
Summer Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 

Our New Fall Catalogue r ly Aug t 26 I yw 
iressed w an s | have one; writ vw, and we w 
youa py laf line a aS issued 


. rew Fa mple : 
the New Fall Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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By Mrs. Ralston 








boarding 
the 
must 


school in 


| autumn 


make all 

















ne 
essary prepa 
in the way of clothes, consequently In 
article I endeavored to help all 
iothers who are perplexed over this subject 
Most supply 
school ¢ the 
ie way of clothes and accessories, 


sh_ the 


have 


the 
both in 
which they 
pupils to be provided with when 
And right here 
that the desire of most boarding-schools is that 


boarding-schools with 


rculars a list of things 


t} 


they enter school let me say 
the pupils shall be provided with clothes of 


exceeding simplicity and durability. 


Half 
article is necessary 
Of 


are re 


To Begin with the Underclothing. 
a dozen at least of 
excepting handkerchiefs and stockings 
these ol 


each 


course, a greater number 


quired. A girl who is going away to boarding 


11 
school should have some knowledge of darning 


and of mending, and know how to take care ol 


her clothes It is absolutely also, 


necessary 
the belongings of a girl at boarding 
shall be clearly marked 
het 


ways, 


with her 


initials or name rl is possible now 


in several as there ar 
ready 
1 


CMAnly 


so many pretty 
mace 
for the 


linen markings which come espe 


purpose 


neither 
but 
daintiness ina 


Elaborate Underwear is 
sary 
should 


] 
iri S ¢ 


neces 


nor suitable for there 


schoolgirls, 
always be a touch of 
othes I be in bringing girls up 
wr everything that is dainty and 
If under-petticoats of flannel ar 


1leve 


f 


re 
t atastel 


» have 
worn 
y to make them is on a deep yoke 
the widths of flannel 
and put on the yoke thout 


muslin being gored 


any unnece iry 
tticoats, from four 
ry Pongee 

is one of the 


s, and the prettiest way 


gathered 


in clusters, with 


a circular or 
tucked 


hing between. 


ome-Made Trimmings 





lr 1S asomewhat remarkable fact that at the 
present time, when the speed of life is most 
to be for bold 


have uddenly changed 


swift, and all efforts seen 
effects, that 
from the simplest to the 


women 

exquisite and 
delicate workmanship for trimming f 
their gowns The principal 
onnect th the amount of hand-work and 


used on most of the 


drawback in 
ion W 
modern 
and for 
skill 

and 


quest ol lt expense 
is the girl who ] sesses 


ewing 


Women's Clothes ; 
; | they were | 


a great 


dupon them 


1 


least half 


and therefore 
vy suggestions 
TH! 
cessories al 
Trimmings are of the band shape 
The Louis Seize 
1 make such 
evening gi 


may he 


Most 
present galloons, which 
effective trim 
for cloth 


white 


pretty ane 
for 


vns, and also 


made from bands of 
red with gold threads and 


and white 


cloth embroice 
ribbons of pale pink, blue 


; for such embroideries are small 
These 


d on 


of 


flowers and leaves 


For More Elaborate Gowns the ce 


gus 
the 
the 


aer 


are stamped on the material, silk being 
best for treatment of this kind, and 
Pompadour and Dresden style of embro 
ies being much the prettiest The bands are 
embroidered with clusters and sprays of flow 


ers in natural colorings, } 
ttle bowknots in in 


rings of the 


= 


ined t yt ther with 


Most Useful Petticoats may be mad 


red gingham or plain chambray fin 


th ly of which are prett 
d and embroidered in 
These | 


ost excellent s Vice 


ild 


buttonhole 
skirts launder well | 
One sk 


lark moreen sho also be provik 
lined 
the 


wrapper is 


A Wrapper of Flannel or of challic 
with should not be forgotten for 
girl to wear in her room Sucha 
nice when made in the kimono fashion, or 
with a small yoke back and front, with the 
material gathered to it and the neck finished 
with collar, bound with satin 


albatross 


a double cape 
either matching the material or of a 
contrasting shade, the ribbon being feather 
stitched to the wrapper. A pair of 


slippers will also be needed 


ribbon, 


room 


The School Gowns are of the first impor- 
tance Iwo at it is, 
I think, a saving to alternate between two 
gowns, and allowing for the wear and tear it 
is scarcely possible to do with fewer than two 
One of them should be of a solid dark color, 
as navy blue or brown There is nothing 
better than either one of these shades dor a 
school gown, which should be made in the sim 
plest of The small dark checked 

of an almost invisible plaid are 


least are necessary, as 


fashions, 
materials also 
ery nice materials for school gowns 
For for half-holidays 

better gown is For 
loth tailor suit, to wear with dainty 
little blouses of soft silk or of the pretty wash 
able 


Church Wear and 
on Saturday a needed 
this a « 
French flannels, will be suitable 

It is usual for 
boarding-schools to dress for 


To Wear in the Evening. 
the pupils in 
dinner or tea in the evening; therefore a gown 
challie is needed It 
be made with velvet ribbon as trimming and 
a touch of lace on the yoke and collar 


of cashmere or should 


and 
various 


Wear at the Concerts 
which 


A Gown to 


entertainments are given at 
year must not be forgotten 
which at the would 
the many little informal entertain 
given at the var holid 


home he 
such a gown the cashmeres and \ 


times in the schoo 


1 gown 


tor 


same time 
answer 
ments 
For 


Ink Sé 


1ous 


yme of the lighter coloring 


gulmpes, are pretty 


By Mrs. Ralston 


For the More Practical Gowns for the 
street conventional designs and scrolls are cut 
Ivet and cloth These are treated in 
ways: some are gathered with 
and fastened 
down to the gown with buttonhole stitching 


done in heavy silk 


mut ol ve 
a number of 


rows of stitching, others are 


The 
ws no sign ol! 


ocaded 


for 
lessening 
and silks 
for trimmings by 


Vogue Applique trimmings 
The handsome 
satins are most ingenl- 
cutting out the 
These designs are used as a border 
Polka dots, checks, 
tartan taffeta silks are used as narrow 
folds Placed in the 
cloth they make effective gar- 
nitures for skirts and jackets. 


ly used 
iesigns 
or in medallion fashion 
ind the 
and centre of 


wider folds of 


bands 


of Black Silk Crochet 
effective, particularly so 
when white. Crocheting 
turned to good account in these days to form 


Insertions are 


also 


exceedingly 


laid over may be 


For Gowns and Blouses of thin material, 
chine the softer silks 
lars, cuff bands and other 
provided they be of a flat band 
are pretty when made of bias folds 
together with fagot 
another way of trimming iff 
these materials is to arrange the bias folds in 
braided, the 
strands being caught together by 
o1 ‘ cobweb Stitches, using heavy em 
broidery silk for the purpose This form 
of trimming being openwork in effect requires 
and in many cases one of 


and 
nd satins 
mmings 

character 

of th 


the material joined 
stitching Still 


crisscross fashion, or separate 


‘wheels 


a contrast 


the 


ning 


ng shade to the gown gives just neces 
sary touch of color 


The Heavy Square Mesh Lace called 
fillet upon which to 
embro f conven 


lace is used as a base 
der designs 


g preferably of a 


Silk and crewel 
yidered 


used 
upon 


character are 


cations are embré 
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Then There 
i001 frocl 

} } are 

for 

vert 
eful 


winters Some of the heavy c 


in dark tan and grays are also u 


The loose three 


S purpose 
the best ol 
though the latter 


for thes cloths 


quarter 


one of models, also the 
jacket, 


suitable 


stvle is 
heavier 
A Gymnasium Suit is also included in 
many of the school lists. A fine light serge 
is the best material for this The 
suits vary according to the regulations at the 
different schools, but as a rule they are 
with large bloomer trousers, and loose blouse 
waists attached to the full bloomers with a 
band of the material. These 
nice when made on the Russian blouse order. 


purpose 


made 


suits are also 


Two Hats at Least will be required; a 
plain knockabout felt hat with the least pos- 
and a better hat to wear with 


the Sunday gown 


sible trimming, 


A Rain-Proof Long Raglan, and good 
stout shoes for stormy weather, must not be 
overlooked in making up the boarding-school 
girl’s outfit. 


day 


Also several pairs of shoes for 
every wear and a better pair for dress 

iful for 
wns, such as 
all 
lave their place in the upper bureau drawer, 
so that not be over 
looked in the haste of dressing each morning. 
Pretty little turn-overs of embroidered muslin 
linen, stock silk which 
are pretty when made with a shaped collar 
piece with the ends widening toward the edge 
that they may slip through « 
in the back, 
ent 


The Many Little Accessories nee 
npletion of 


collars 


the 


these g 
I 


neat cor 


stocks, and belts, must 


gloves 


the little things may 


and collars of moiré 


wide buttonhole 


and belts to wear with the differ- 


} 


ywns, are all necessary 


For Schoolroom best belt is 
one of the gown, quite 
w in width, and stiffened by being made 

It tape ril which hooks at the 

the belt may 


the skirt band, so that when 


Wear tle 
same material as the 
»bon 
easily fastened, or 

d on to ‘ 
belt will 


the skirt is fastened the be 


Other belts of ribbon, le 


be in place 


ather and velvet should 


schoolgirl’s wardrobe 


so be included in the 








the heavier 
laces, and this 
fillet cut 
out in small 
designs of a 
scroll-like 
pattern, is ap 
pliqué d to 
the lace by an 
embroidery 
stitch. One of 
the latest 
whims of this kind is linen appliquéd on 
lace, the linen being embroidered with silk 
It is very plain that this season it is a 
case of embroidery and still more embroidery. 


lac e, 


floss 


Where There is a Profusion of trimming 
it is usually of braid or the appliquéd designs 
of velvet on cloth Braiding never seems to 
lose its hold on fashion, and does not restrict, 
as do some gayer and more elaborate trim- 
mings, the uses of a gown to certain speciai 
purposes 
the Oriental 


colorings of 


Old-Fashioned Shawls of 
patterns in the beautiful the 
East may be turned into usefulness if you 
are willing to cut them up into bias folds and 
to outline them with narrow velvet ribbon, o1 
by cutting the border design of the shaw! and 
appliquéinyg it in the irregularity of its pat- 
tern directly on the material This kind of 
trimming, to be sure, is only adaptable for the 
heavier goods in the woolen materials. Only 
the smallest touch of these brightly colored 
trimmings should be used on gowns 


There are Several Other Pretty trim- 
mings which may be by the combina- 
tion of braids of various widths and colors- 
as, for instance, in a navy blue, white, and 
gold braid, the three being joined together by 
rows of cat-stitching, the blue forming the 
base line and of course being the widest, the 
the width of the blue, and 
gold half the width of the white 


made 


white being half 


the 


Bhavani 





| 


t 


Answers 


Ui texexe Fe 
Milk 
Biscuit 
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Five New and Pretty Blouses 9 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 














Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


ed 


The Belt Watch is our long proven 
« 
and favorite “Elf’” in a new dress 





£ 


nd carry our unguali 


fied guarantee 


























TT" new blouses which are The fastenings upon the latest 
illustrated on this page have blouses are quite skillfully dis 
been designed principally guised: in the few cases where 
for the thin washable materials 
which this season have been of 
such unusual beauty both as to 
texture and color, but each one of 
the designs may be adapted to the 


they do show smal! fancy buttons 
are used in double rows down the 
immediate front, or in Russian 
blouse fashion well to the left side 


All the blouses here illustrated 


fabrics of heavier weight. For are intended for dressy occasions 
some time past it has been quite to be worn with separate skirts of 
evident that sleeves were increas- silk and lace >The collar is aln 
ing in size—indeed, they have nvariably of the same trimming as 
grown really voluminous, often that used on the blouse: the set 








two materials being used, and in rate stock or ribbon being res 

many cases the materials and trim- for the simple blouse to be 

mings being of contrasting colors with the tailor-made suit Sold by leading jewelers everywhere 
Lace appliqué is more used than As will be noticed. there is a Ay P 

i «< \ y f ; A 
ever as a trim ning, as the irregu- rreat deal of hand-work upon Se appt ng ‘ : 
‘- Al. great deal of hand-work upon the Tl ; N oe E 1 | \W: , . 

arity of the designs makes it more blouses, the cross stitch in intricate 1e iINEW Ngan Vatch Co. 
laptable for the uneven edges patterns being pri minent Many 7 39 M I N.Y to} A 


which are so sought for in the 
finishing of plastrons, yokes and t 
iffs Tucking, in too many vari 
elies of arrangement to describe, 
is still one of the favorite trim 
mings for blouses 


of the stitches used are Russian in 


origin, and the woman who can Th f D 
elaborate the old-fashioned cross 4 ueen oO ress 
stitch as a trimming for the bands 


cuffs, etc., for her blouses is indeed F b . 
fortunate a rics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 


Insist 


On seeing the perforation 














Every five yards on the Selvedge 


“LIBERTY BRILLIANT” 



















A n ge 
V7 : 
A ALL SILK 
ial Fis id 
~ ja sott, « ng and drapes gracet y 
rae h. Suitable for Street 
~~ : 
f baht ie Evening wear. Particularly adapted 
V/ ts) a: byes gt age My By 
7 . 1S, <3 Il. Wide, (Oc. a yard 
* / s 
H wda ample, and 


BERTY SILK COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Leading manufacturers of dress silks in An Est. 1880 











BUY DIRECT —e FABRICS — Fine 


orsted Cheviots, Black 





and Colors (for Ladies and 


You pay Children); Broad- 
but one profit \° 





and Skirtings, ix 
igths desired 
Samples sent on request Express pa te ally 


east of the Mississ r f th 


H. C. Anderson, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Mexican Drawn-Work ©*:isite bits of “eticate work 




















manship a esign, showing 
skill and patience I those whose isba $ are Satis 
rily rated in the Mer tile Ag ies, we will forward as tion 
t hoose from in handkerchiefs, d c enter. pic ver 
\W scarfs, etc.; or for $1.00 or more we will send prepaid an examy f 
QQ) this work in any of the above pieces and if we not ple : 
upe turn of goods money wi erefunded. Ast e v 
—> < we ate oe t 7 National Bank, } < I ‘ br rect 
Zs, a FF TS : — aa”. t I El} r am : 
Sy SS. WR Mexican Drawn-Work Exchange, Box 862, El Paso, Texas 
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e e The New ee Collars 


Follow 
& the 


Keystone 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 





ma and jua Ta f a € t ve é ars a set I 5 t 
ourse, the work that ts; and charming sets may be made at home which will cost little 
¢€ When you buy more than the time expended upon them. The designs of the collars here given may 
select the wor easily be followed, and almost all of them are made of white lawn or Swiss muslin. The 
the jeweler cuffs may be made from these same designs, but should, of course, be deeper. 


Boss Stittened 


aren ' las. 
protect yourself trom deception 
be gt lided by the Keystone 


Trade-mark, which you’ will 


lin every 








WITH LACE INSERTION 
finn 


This ar is of sheer white lawn with a 
single insertion of Valenciennes lace i 

° side the her If the imitation lace be 
used let it be of a 1 quality 


Stiffened GOLD 


Watch Case 


Better than an all-gold cas because 
tronger; ¢ eaper because > d is 
ted e i be s eis guar 

t wear 








eler 





WRITE US FOR BOOK 





The Keystone Watch Case Company SIMPLE POINTED EFFECT ITH 7 
Philadelphia Valenciennes, either real or a ¢ i imi- A thin Swiss muslin tucked and trimmed 
tation, may be used in embellishing this with ¢ Valenciennes lace makes “ 











| A DEMURE STYLE WITH MANY FRENCH KN 
The sim; ty of this little ar makes White lawn is pretty for the collar illus 
| Lk oho } 























me >) Round Edge “CN 
BOS) Snap Garment Fastener 


Is Substantial, Effective, Finished. 
rhe only satisfactory substitute for hooks 
and eyes 
In Black and Nickel, and two sizes 
Try it and see how it holds. 
Send 6c. for a set 
CONSOLIDATED FASTENER CO. 
95 Milk Street, Boston 


Represented at 450 Broome Street, New Vork; 237 Fifth COLLAR F WHITE LAWN WITH DOTTED HEMS 
Avenue, Chicago; 108 Kue Lafayette, Paris, France 

















Manufacturers of the world-renowned “ Bird-Cage " Spring The hem of this collar is held in place by The hem of this ar is of white lawr 
Raymond or French Snap Fastener, used by all Domesti French knots. The empiecement is of jotted with French knots, which may be 
and Foreign Glove Manufacturers white guipure. The lawn is cut away done in white, black, or any color. The 








beneath arefully finished. hem may be of any desired widt! 





kK A -KI APRON Shed water like 

a duck’s back. 
Will outwear rubber ones. Designed 
for photographic and laboratory use, 
unmatched for Household wear, from fruit 
preserving to washing, preve sation: grave 
illnesses resulti: ug direct!) from wet cloth 

50 cents, Postpaid 


\ ERADOR ! : sta eae ae 


stre yng fluid, Por o and Household 3 = ~— ; oa = = = : 
se. Always har _ ae conme: Postpaid 
















yee Cte po Cin DR »* 


Eeiavencewsacoatenas . 














’ 
he Car ts’ Guide Ilustrat lors. Tells : - at Tue eTnTe . AAT +f empty EN 
| FP hats toe aenet chcnee an ce ee HEMS ARE FEATHER-STITCHED MADE OF ECRU LINEN 
EDWARD W. NEWCOMB, Photo Expert This dainty collar of white lawn is embel- Like the one above, this collar has its 
’ 231 Bible House New York City lished with a row of fine feather-stitching hem turned up on the sight side and held 
} - inside the hemstitched edge. The front in place by small French knots. Three 
: = corners are slightly ornamented little flowers ornament each corner 





LADIES! "invite Bye" 





| take the place of silk loops, and make a " 

at Sear The Triangular ends keep mee 
: = titches firm and the Eye fror sim Cre 
' r Ideal for Placket 





Ws in the TRIANGLE “ 
W Size B * ae 

4 i . Rowers fi ‘it Xs s. ec that r trade 

, ’ “It'ein the T rlangle,” $s on every package 


{ PEET BROTHERS, Philadeighia 


























\F IRISH CROCHET COLORED HEM AND SQUARES 

This collar is made of a simple piece of White lawn is also used for this collar 
FOUND AT LAST !! — Agents Wanted !! | Irish crochet insertion finished with an : squares are of 
: i her it norlinen. The turquoise blue lawn. O je each square 


nch knots are arranged. 
















Canadian 
Pat Rept 










U.S. Pats. Apr. 26,°06 & Aug. 22,00 
The Stephenson Shirt-W ast ery her ant Skirt Su ‘pperter is 
always ready for use. A 






} 





no sewing Reduces walst tag Made of webbing a 

an will rust or rode A wor $s tations 
tereatest Agent’ . nrtlele ever invented. Big profits; quick 
seller. Sent prepaid auy address 25 cts., stamps or coin 


L. STEPHENSON & co. 110 W. 42d St., New York 





















MADE OF DULL BLUE LAWN HEMSTITCHED COLLAR 
Dull blue lawn is used for this collar. The This simple collar made of fine white 


Garments are 
hem is white linen applied and held in lawn is hemstitched. In each corner of 
Always Correct place by French knots and a cross-stitch, the collar is cut a circular hole which ‘s 


| alternating filled in with embroidery stitch 
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The First Dresses for School 


Designed and Drawn Especially for The Journal 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


































































































































. 
MME. EMMA CALVE 
The Favorite Prima Donna, writes 
HoTert Mast 
New York, March &, 1902 
Monsieur Benjamin Levy, Boston 
I am positively delighted wi 
, le powder, 7 l finds 
nder at , 
EMMA ¢ 
Is an exe te toilet r Fvers 
s 
¢ 
Of All Drug, rby Ma 
¥ AN ATTRACTIVE MODEL 
OF BLUE SERGE piaid. The vest, collar oF . ‘ 
hit 2 an older ri this design we at ve r + id 
NOTHING is s0 serviceable and belt are of white gpl a atin yg re van BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
clott if preferred é ve mode > b¢ e opens q 
' for schoo! wear as a Saeis sla? teas alt enki on the left side, while the right side s r $25 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
on pile biue serge dress suote The ernames ates the same effect The skirtisatripile Dangerous Counterfeits are on the Market; 
' Jesigr trated hict a 
eous ts Of tt Ape Alttndeg tation is of black braid a Soom, oe wou'e Se espe aig. BEWARE! 
a : : - ateria and the anchor on the be Y g to a ta ge Any desired 
and is made with a ciroular vest is embroidered ir nateria! may be used 
skirt with a rcular right scariet 
flounce The road e is ° . 
yr 
. In Dog Days 
e keep well and cool with the | 
bath and the Rubdry 
The ‘ . “ee 
ne pert it 
Only “ | 
lowel n with 
in! hars 
Worth a name eo 
lint 
Wonderfully to 
’ ull ou Pure 
Absorbent ' a aaa 
is 
The Best Stores Seil 1 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 
**The Tale of a Towel,’’ FREE 
BLOUSED DRESS 9 > w= —e . _ 
RUBDRY, WORCESTER, MASS, 
. ERGE is intended = ” - 
to be used inthe 
its WITH A GUIMPE reproduction of the 3 
Gesign given above 
held IMPLE little bee The simple biouse 
hree made of potato waist is trimmed 
brown cashmere with applied deco | 
The bodice is piped rations n scarlet | 
with black satinand cloth outlined with 
ornamented with flat black braid 
vy on ed ny tes — Outside the braid 
in Neay ack §$ « . . 
y are several rows of P ee a " | ° 1 P 
This dress is in atoning Gene Wn ears SOap IS dariec a 
tended to be worn 
black 
with a guimpe 
whole year. That's why it 
lasts so. It wears as thin 
as a wafer. 
Sold over the rid 
NOT S I A M M E R 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., H } t. fa. _ 7 
E. Pattison, ex-Gov. Penna H n 
} Wanamaker, ex-F tmaster-G ral, 
I | Prof. W H. Br y Ur r 
and | J. 1 thr »., Bost 
I y endorse the Philada. Inst 
I eer ring S 8 YEA! 
F UNPARALLELED St ESS Hundr 
f cured I trated 80-pag fr 
E. 5S. JOHNSTON, PRES T AND FOUNDER, 
1083, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadel : 
OF GOLDEN-BROWN CASHMERE THE YOKE EXTENDS INTO THE VEST msdn be atom i meee Ag sot ene 
THis is a mode! after the sailor style. WITH BRAIDED COLLAR AND CUFFS SCHOOL dress of rough gray cloth, 
; Developed in golden-brown cashmere ys dress of plain material is made with “ trimmed with black braid in two 
hi it would be exceedingly stylish. The a yoke which is trimmed with a design widths, wide and very narrow The de- ( sarments 
white shield, collar, cuffs and skirt are finished in black braid. The cuffs are also trimmed sign is clearly shown and may be easily 
rner of with an ornamentation of braid just a with braid. Below the yoke in the front copied. The yoxe, which extends into Fi p f | r 
hich ‘s shade darker than the cashmere. The are three box-piaits. The bodice closes the vest, is of gray taffeta, tucked. The Reatsen Fovirtes It er ect y 
blouse Is closed with frogs. inthe back. The Skirt is quite plain skirt is the always popular circular one 
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.. From 6 mos. 


om 
























CH AYC F 


44 ; } 








This shows at a glance the history of an 


ESKAY’S FOOD BABY 


He was not sick a day during his second 
summer, and his teeth came before his mother 
knew it. He weighs 35 lbs. 

ESKAY’S FOOD is used by many specialists in infants’ 
troubles because it contains the essential ingredients fur 

rfect nourishment, and because babies fed upon it 
Rardly know what sickness is. 

EVERY MOTHER should have our splendid book, 
** How to Care for the Baby,” sent free with a generous 


sample of Eskay's Food. 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
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SPOOL SILK 


One of the secrets of the superiority of Corticelli 
Silk over all other kinds is because nothing but 
the choicest selected and best long fibre Corticelli 


raw silk is used in its manufacture. ‘Vhe result is 
a perfectly even, smooth and round silk thread 
of greut strength. As Corticelli costs YOU no 
more than poor silk why don’t you buy it? Ask 
your dealer every time for “ Corticelli.” 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass, 
Also makers of Corticelli Filo Wash Embroidery Silk 
and Corticelli Purse Twist. 























KEEPS IN ANY 


CLIMATE 


and is always ready to serve. 

It is a cream in appearance as well asin the 
true sense of the word, inasmuch as it is the best 
part of milk in a condensed but liquid form, free 
from cane sugar and injurious preservatives. 
Used in coffee, it imparts a rich flavor and on 
Breakfast Food it is delicious. 


Highland Brand 
Evaporated Cream 


is the model infant food. It contains all the 
nutritive elements of milk in normal and practi- 
cally uniform proportions and is free from the 
life-taking bacteria found so freely in city milk. 
Highland Brand Makes Weak Babies Strong 
Ask your dealer. If he don’t sell it, send us 
his name and we will send you a sample can free. 
HELV ETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., Dept. A, Highland, 1, 
“Where Model Dairy Farms Abound.” 



























By Emma 


ITH the advance so marked in general 
dressmaking the fashions for children 
seem to be in sympathy, for the 
colors, materials and designs for their 

clothes follow closely the models prepared 

for their elders. If common-sense is ever 
to be manifested in the garbing of women 

_ it should be carried out in the clothing of 

growing children, giving them comfortable, healthy 

and becoming garments without too extravagant 
an outlay. 

In the language of the retail stores ‘‘ children’s’’ 
clothes include those from two to twelve years; 
misses’ are above the latter age, and infants’ 
include all under two years. Not only the age, but 
the size of the child as well, is considered; the 
child of three putting on the short French dress 
usually, but if very large and of more than ordinary 
height little ones of two doff the long skirt for the 
short one, which comes only to the knee. 


Plain-Colored Materials will be the vogue for 
children this autumn — veiling, Henrietta, cash- 
mere, broadcloth, Venetian, homespun, albatross, 
viyella, velveteen and a few fancy novelties. Some 
of the rough goods, such as the Scotch homespuns, 
have flecks of contrasting colors; many velveteens 
are dotted; the cheviots show a mixture, and flan- 
nels are striped; but otherwise the plain colors lead. 


In Colors there are a series of brown shades 
growing into golden tans, a few bright and réséda 
greens, dark red, ivory, and cream white for chil- 
dren’s party dresses; old rose in a mild degree, 
and a quantity of blue—bright navy, royal blue, 
old blue of a softened tint, light tones and the 
lovely blue so prominent during the present 
summer, which ought to be called “ artist’s ” blue. 
Brown and blue are the standbys, being closely fol- 
lowed by white. The Jatter would be recommended 
even more than it is were it not for the extra work 
it entails on busy mothers. 


When Buying the Material for a child’s dress 
it is well to get enough extra goods fora pair of 
new sleeves. The frock may be made high-necked 
and long-sleeved at first, and then supplied with 
new sleeves and a yoke in the way of a guimpe when 
partly worn. Unlined skirts are the rule for little 
girls, but the waists and sleeves are lined with per- 
caline or silesia, and the pressed-open seams are 
overcast or bound with binding ribbon. All the 
waists fasten in the back, and fancy wuttons are in 
evidence. As long-waisted effects are still popular, 
a belt is usually the link between skirt and waist, 
but the waists do not have the ‘‘ dip’’ appearance 
which is given to them in the fashion-plates. 


The French Dress has a waist about twice as 
long as the skirt for a three-year-old child, the skirt 
barely reaching the bend of the knees, with a hem 
that must be at least three inches deep, and may be 
five. The skirt is full—two breadths of cashmere 
being used for the three-year-old child — gathered 
to the belt with a few gathers in front, or it has a 
gored front, which, however, is not becoming to a 
small child. 


The Only Trimming Used on a child’s skirt is 
a row of feather-stitching with heavy embroidery 
silk at the top of the hem or tucks. 

The waist is usually made in three pieces with 
only side and shoulder seams and gathers at the 
centre, back and front, and at the top and bottom, 
or it may have a pointed or round yoke set on and 
finished with a circular bertha edged with feather- 
stitching, velvet ribbon or narrow lace appliqué. 
The collar band, made of the material, should be 
an inch and a quarter wide when finished. The 
belt is usually of the same material as the dress, is 
fitted to the child loosely, and sewed on with or 
without a cord, as one prefers. It should be an 
inch and a half wide when finished. 


A Pretty Waist for a child is made with five box- 
plaits front and back, stitched close to each edge, 
loosely from the waist, a belt piped on each side 
with a small cord, and a short gathered skirt with 
a hem half its depth; coat-shaped sleeves with a 
few gathers over the top and tiny band cuffs corded. 


A Deep Hem on the Skirt is recommended as 
being convenient for the making over that comes in 
most cases. The waists should be made long and 


| have large seams that may be let out. As the child 


grows taller, a wider belt, a yoke and deep cuffs 
may be added. 


Fagoting, Feather-Stitching, herring-boning, 
or ladder-stitching are still used for finishing chil- 
dren’s frocks. Such work usually appears on the 
hems of skirts, on cuffs and collars, also on belts, 
yokes and plaits being done with embroidery silk. 


Pretty Reefers for Early Fall Wear are made 
of red or blue flannel, or heavy serge, unlined, and 
are scalloped all around and also on the sailor collars. 
The scallops are worked with silk and French knots 
thickly dotted above to the depth of two inches, 
black or white silk being used. 

Growing children do not require to be snugly 
fitted. Their clothes will last longer if made with 
a view to an increase in size. 

Plaids are always worn in the fall, as they afford 
a variety and wear well; this year small and 
medium-sized plaids of red and blue, cut on the 
bias and trimmed with black velvet ribbon, will be 
much worn. 


Clothes 


M. Hooper 
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A Table for Skirt Lengths would run thus: At 
two years, the skirt should come to the instep; at 
three years, to the bend of the knee; and from that 
age the skirt should be lengthened an inch a year, 
until at fourteen a girl of normal size would have 
her skirts come to within an inch of her shoe- 
tops, and at sixteen the skirt should cover the tops 
of the shoes; at eighteen the edge of the skirt 
should come to within two inches of the floor. 


The Weight of a Child’s Clothes should bang 
from the shoulders, and for this purpose the various 
excellent under-waists come with buttons for fasten- 
ing to all skirts. The one-piece dresses hanging 
loosely from the shoulders will never disappear, but 
they are generally used only for infants and for 
children of two years and under, and come under 
** infants’ wear.’’ 


Guimpes of Tucked Muslin, hemstitched silk, 
embroidery, etc., are looked upon as standard, but 
the guimpe dress is not as popular as the woolen 
frock made with a waist which runs up to the tiny 
band collar. When a guimpe is worn it consists of 
a yoke both back and front of lawn on a plain waist, 
which is fitted with a drawing-string made with 
loose sleeves having tiny wristbands, and is worn 
under a low-cut frock which is fitted with sleeve 
caps to the elbow, or even shorter. 


From Six Years Up a little girl often has her 
frock made with a skirt with a gored front, two side 
gores and a plain gathered back. Fora design giv- | 
ing a yoke effect a pretty collar-bertha forms a deep 
point in front and a square sailor shape in the back. 


For Children’s Parties, dancing-school, etc., 
charming frocks of moderate expense are made of 
China silk, the small-figured taffetas, pongee in the 
rich natural tan shades, and small-figured foulards, 
trimmed with ornamental silk stitches, velvet rib- 
bon or Valenciennes lace insertion. The colors 
used are white, pink or blue, and the dresses are 
made high or low necked, and with either short or 
long sleeves, or worn with guimpes of fine embroid- | 
ery or lace. 


Flannel Frocks. A supply of striped, checked 
or plaid flannel frocks for the fall will prove a good 
investment if made of the materials which are 
warranted not to fade nor shrink when properly 
washed. Such dresses only require stitching asa 
finish and have become as standard for a girl’s 
wardrobe as a black dress is for her mother’s. A 
flannel dress does not require a lining. It should 
be made with bag or French seams loosely overcast. 


Do Not Overtrim. Put too little trimming ona 
child’s dress rather than too much. It costs no 
more to dress a child becomingly than unbecom- 
ingly. Select colors and materials which will be 
becoming to the girl’s complexion, hair and eyes. 


Children Wear Black Hose with all dresses 
except white party ones, with which white slippers 
and white stockings are necessary. 

Little girls are again wearing plain and fancy 
ribbon sashes tied in short bows and ends at the 
back, and hair bows of narrow ribbon to correspond, 
with their party frocks. 


Small Boys are Generally Neglected when 


writing of fashions, yet the present styles for boys 
of two to four years are sensible and comfortable. 


blouse and knee trousers, confined and bagging at 





“The Kind that 
Father Wears” 


The same finish, style and care that 
goes into the making of the best shoes 
for men goes into the 


Better-Wear 
Shoes for Boys 


They are boys’ sizes in men’s quality, made 
by specialists in boys’ shoes, and are guar- 
anteed to be the finest footwear for boys 
made at any price. We will 
ship a pair of Better-Wear 
Shoes to any address for 


$350 


Express Paid 















SIZES 
Youths’, 11 to 2 
Boys’, 24to6 











You 
take no 
tisk in 
ordering 
Better- 
Wear 
Shoes 


If they fail to fit or do not meet 
your expectations, we will return 
the money, less express charges. 


Catalogue showing many styles 


of handsome shoes for 
boys sent on request, 


Better -Wear Shoe Shop 


BERWICK, PA, 














IF YOU ARE NOT AWARE 


Grand Rapids is Famous for Fine Furniture 


BISHOP FURNITURE 





WILL CONVINCE YOU 






















No, 1104. 
Dining Table. 


8 No. 1174. Quarter 
Sawed Golden Oak 
Dining Chair. 


Price eset of Bix, 
$14.50 $11.75 
Same as m Same as 
sells for sells for 
$22.00. $16.00 


We ship on approval, guarantee- 
ing safe delivery and that we save 
you money. We allow furniture 
in your home five days, when it 
may be returned at our expense 
and your money refunded if you 
are not perfectly satisfied. 


We Prepay Freight 


toall points east of Mississippi river 
and north of Tennessee, and allow 


freight that far to points beyon:l. 
q Catalogue showing complete 
4 line of furniture FREE. 


Write for it. 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











With a Russian blouse opening on the side or in | * > 
front as a one-piece garment, a blouse and kilt, or U ens Al an it 
- * 


the knees, a small boy appears well dressed. Cloth, 
viyella, cheviot and serge make sensible Russian 
suits. They do not need a lining and are finished 
with belts, collar bands and bands down the fronts 
of fancy braid, or a bright piece of woolen goods, 
cloth, etc., will answer. 

Patent-leather belts are worn by small boys. 


One of the Newest Blouse Suits for small girls 
is of striped fannel made with a gathered skirt with a 
three-inch hem. The blouse is made with a yoke 
and bags well in front over the belt. It has bishop 
sleeves, collar and belt. The stitched band around 
the yoke and the one down the front are of plain 
flannel. The blouse fastens in the front with four 
pearl buttons. 


Boys of Two Years wear blouse suits similar to 
the one described above. One cunning design gives 
the little man a tiny pocket on the left side of his 
blouse for the smallest of handkerchiefs. Boys’ suits 
look best when worn with black or white enamel- 
leather belts. 


Plaid Dresses for half-grown girls are cut on 
the bias, with a seam down the centre front of the 
skirts, and besides stitching have a trimming of 
velvet ribbon on the waists. 

For durable service a plaid skirt and a plain serge 
blouse trimmed with plain material is recommended 
for boys of from two to three years of age. 


White Albatross trimmed with baby satin rib- 
bon makes a dainty frock for a girl of two to ten 
years. This material comes from forty-eight cents a 
yard up and the ribbon from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents for a piece of ten yards. With such a dress a 
sash of five-inch ribbon is pretty. Two yards and 
a half of ribbon makes a full sash, and a soft satin 
ribbon for this purpose may be had from thirty-five 
cents a yard up, there being several qualities. 









No Trouble 


oS. 528,988 — 550,233 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


‘The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 


No Buttons 


children. Get them at once. ‘Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers, 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circulars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, III. 








| ons a 
82 STYLES. ALL SIZES, BEST MADE 
Catalogue FREE. Address 


Colfax Pony “ Rigs,” South Bend, Indiana 
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I it isn’t an Eastman, it isn'ta Kodak ( Pretty Things for Children ses 


DESIGNS MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 


By Abby E. Underwood 
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A new folding 


KODAK 


for the pocKet—almost for 
the vest pocKet, at six 
dollars. Makes pictures 
1% x 2% inches, loads in 
daylight, has a fine men- 
iscus lens, brilliant finder, 
automatic shutter—in fact, 
has the “‘ Kodak quality ” all 
the way through. 

No. 0 Folding ipahes Kodak, for pice 


SATIN RIBBON SASH 


AN EMBROIDERED YOXE 


| The 
Saving 








| tures 1%x2%inches, - - $6.00 
| Transparent Film Cartridge, 12 ex- Shoe for Women 
| aoe Radcliffe shoes are a mystery 
| Do., 6 exposures, - . . . . 15 ; ’ ~ 
to many people. It does seem 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. FLANNEL, SRESRNG-GOwe like a miracle to make a shoe 
Gotolague fines at he Rochester, N. Y. of the finest selected materials 


dealers or by mail, 





and with the highest shoe 
making skill and sell it year in 


$4,000.00 in prizes for Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 


| 





















——— — _— and year out for a third less 
‘6 ttp?? | than you could expect. Many 
Margu erite a shoe sold for $3.50 will not 


stand comparison alongside 
of the Radcliffe Shoe at 


$2.50 a pair 


Look at the new line at your dealer’s, If 
he should not have them send us his name. 
We will tell you who sells them near you 
and send you, free, a book 
of chee styles. 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE CO, 






‘ Correct 
) Bracelet of 
the Season 


A new idea, endless, 
adjustable, fits any 
wrist, cannot slip off, 
yet always comfortable; more durable than 
‘fastener Wracelet and more attractive. 
Made in 16 beautiful styles In gold 
or a«lilwer. All jewelers sell the 
* Marguerite.” 

Send for catalogue of all styles to 


















LACE-TRIMMED BIB 











INFANT'S LONG DRESS 







Providence Stock Co, 
Prov., R. 1. 
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Our unique method of selling +4 } hs y > AND BE 
nay sry snd you. Where a COLLAR TRIMMED WITH LACE 4 y r — a ce 
dealer sells our pianos we sell t t 4 
direct; practically bring our yy t 
large Boston establishment, y + 
lactory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote ¥ ii 
you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, ¥* y 
as available in the most remote village in the United iS gz +/ 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York. More \ie ¥ 


than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay rail 
road freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN BASKETRY 
Taught by Mail 


Easily learned by anyone. A pop- 
ular and lucrative pastime Special 
outfit consists of commenced basket 
of genuine Navajo weave, enouch 
materials to complete it, needle, 






EMBROIDERED 
BY HAND 








Tell your tailor, 


modiste or dress- 





maker to use the 


genuine DeLong 


TRIMMED SKIRT 


SKIRT FOR A CHILD 


Hook and Eye. 





h working plan and instructions, pre- 
paid for #1.00 (no stamps). Booklet of prices of materials 
aud designs sent with each order or for 2 cent stamp. 
NAVAIO SCHOOL OF INDIAN BASKETRY 
University, P. 0. Box 24 Los Angeles, Cal, 














In this 
Shaped 
Box 


. GP 










Free—witn every card of 
the DeLong Hook 
and Eye—a dozen 
Delco Invisible Eyes. 


DAVIDSON 
RUBBER NIPPLES 


Cannot collapse, al! on account of the 
little collar, At your druggists, or seid 
2c. for a sample, 60c. for a dozen. 
“ Mother's Free Library.” 
Free. (Six Little Booklets.) 
Davidson Kubber Co., 19 Milk Street, Boston 











YOKE AND SLEEVES 


BABY'S CHRISTENING ROBE 





FOR INFANT'S DRESS 


DeLong Hook and Eye Co. 


48 Philadelphia 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for 82 different 




















ticles —long clothes with full 





If your home has a place for 
these beautiful Colonial pleces in 
finest solid Mahogany or Quar. 
Oak, write to-day for larger pic- 
tures and special Angust prices 
Both will interest you, 


Book-case and Library Table 


erorstamps. Address 


MRS. C. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
YOUNG PARROTS $10 


7 ‘ne, genuine Mexiean Double Yellow Heads, best 
a : lonly human-like talkers on earth. Warranted. 
A hove price only cood until Aug. $1. Write at once. 

table cages $2.75 up. C ish or C. O. D. on ap- 
Proval anywhere in U.S, 


The D.Y.H 
1: fin 




















Freight Vaid 
(during August 
Any where in U.S. 












INFANT'S CAP OF MULL 





BOY BABY 





CAP FOR 
Because we desiyn and manutacture just the swellest and finest 
furnishing posible’? for each room in your house (also Grand- 
father hall clocks and built-to-order work) and se// $0 per cent. 
bclow retail, we are sure to have “something you want.” We 
offer special inducements on all early orders to avoid Fall rush, 
and will be pleased to correspond with you now. 


LINN MURRAY FURNITURE CO., Lid., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Apollo Lawn- 7” DEAD LEAVES 
Sweeper 4, Swept up—a beauti- 


ful, ‘‘velvety” lawn 
produced by removing 
cut and dead grass— 
thickening the grass growth. 
Sweeps pavements also. 
Our free booklet tells all about it. 
THE GREENE MFG, CO., 15 East Street, Springfield, 0., U.S. A, 


St. Anthony, Ida., 3-27-02. 
you sent me last summer is a lovely 
¢ Tall er. Will sing “ After the Ball ”’ 

‘ IDA WYLIE. P 
Estab, 1888, OMAIA, NER, 
rder house of this kind in U.S. Illus. Cat. free. 


BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 


Bir 


and say m 





St anythi 


ig, etc. 
GEISLER’S BIKDSTORE, Dept. B, 


Large Sf mail. 












infant's | ng, or 25 first i i 
pres mat fy » or 2E St short clothes, full directions 
thn New Mat inte ,-d Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
V atlernity Nightgows vi ‘ e 
Ms, J. BRIDE, p o. os 1965, beaten ts 
P.O. 







Box 1265, BOSTON, Muss. 


Infant’s Outfit 23 Pieces $5.69 
a Srything for Babies and Children. 
x *<. for Spring ancl Summer Catal gue. 


j , 
‘Fe Cater to the little on - 











CAPE YOKE OF MULL 


cy 7 TER one i 
NYE & HERRING, 635 Madison Street, Chicago, I. \_ 

















READY.FOR ha 
AFTER HEATING 


Curtice BroTHERs Co. 


ROCHESTER, NYY,, U.S.A. 


Pure Lemon-Crystals 
FIVE QUARTS Cite 


(25 glasses) of 
Made in a MINUTE — the Concentrated Juice of 


LEMONADE for 


Try this once and you will want no other Summer Beverage. 
CONCENTRATED in the lemon groves ani afterwards re 
fined by us and made ABSOLUTELY PURE. Superior to 
lemons in cleanliness, convenience and economy. Nourish- 
ing and refreshing for weak stomachs, seasick patients, etc. 
Especially valuable for jellies, pies and use with oysters, fish, 
meats ond outs choice salads. In fact surpasses the lemon 
itself for all uses. They are clear diamond Crystals, put up 
like confections in small packages, which, if not found at 
your grocers, will be sent you by mail postpaid by us on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents in stamps or coin. Full directions on 
each package. If undecided write fur free sample. Address 


SCHILLING’S BEST BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
577 Smith Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 























RAY FILTER, 35c 


The Ray Filter is a little instrument which, slipped 
over the lens of your camera, produces perfect cloud 
effects. Sent postpaid for 85 cents. 


DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
BY MAIL. No long delays, no fancy prices, best 
results assured. 
For developing rolls Nos. | to 2, 1be; 
Nos. 8 to 4, 20e5 No. 5, ie. 


Catalog of Photographic Supplies sent Sree. 
W. Howard Morrison, 118 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


FAN $150 


MEASUREMENT 10 IN. 

Throws air equal to 

any $15 electric fan. 
Runs by Water 


Kequires but 10 ths, 
water pressure 





2000 REVOLUTIONS 
A MINUTE! 


Can be connected in any 
rvom or to any spigot. 


Fed by '/:e-inch Hole 


Descriptive circular free on 
request. Agents Wanted. 


681 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





DELAWARE KUBBER C0., 








OLLA BROADWELL'S beautiful 
ballad, “All Alone,” or * Would 
You Love Me Just as Truly?” as.sung 
by Clement Stewart, of Wm. H. West's 
Minstrels, and many other artists. In 
order to thorouglily introduce this song 
copies will be mailed on receipt of 
17e per copy. 


R.8. BROADWELL, Publisher 
235 The Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 


THE 
SONG 
HIT 



























To introduce unique Novelties in Leather, 
we will send to any address a leather wrist 
bag, in newest deste, with your mono- 
gram burnt on, for 
75 Cents, Postpaid 
Made of ooze calf. Give monogram and 
State color, dark tan or grey. Every- 
thing in leather. Send for catalogue. 
G, MARKY MERCHANT 

Dept. C, Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Tolman’s Horse Poster Pictures 


The most artistic poster picture published for house 
decorating. Six subjects, 22 x 28 inches, on bright 
colored card-board. Sample post-paid for 35 cents. 
Send for catalogue and miniature picture. 


TOLMAN’'S PRINTING HOUSE, Brockton, Mass. 


CORSET SPECIALTIES 


Send postal for catalogue giving valuable sug- 
gestions on hygienic dressing for warm weather. 


WRIGHT & CO., P. O. Box 1550, New York City 
The Stewart Home and School for 
Feeble-Minded 


eee ee’ = PAMIDALE, KY. 
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Ouestions of general interest about dre 


inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 


yHE excessive heat and humidity this 
month make it a most trying one for 
clothes, and the woman is wise who 
in planning her summer wardrobe 
makes some sort of preparation for 
the humid days, which are sure to 
in August, by having some of her summer 
gowns made without elaborate trimmings of any 
kind. The dainty little costumes of washable 
materials, trimmed with ruffles and frills of the 
same, in which all women look so wel], are much the 
best for this midsummer month. 





come 


For Cool Summer Evenings 


What would you advise an elderly lady who takes 
cold easily to wear over her head on cool evenings 
in the summer and autumn ? 

A lace hood made somewhat in the fashion of a 
fichu, lined with soft silk, and finished with plaited 


| frills of chiffon around the face, would, I think, 


make you a pretty and becoming head covering 


Wearing Jewelry When in Mourning 


Is it correct to wear gold ornaments or jewelry in 
mourning ? i & 2 

It is not correct. Dull jet or gun-metal jewelry 
only should be worn, and even then only the strictly 
necessary articles. 


Dressing Little Girls 


Do little girls of three wear colored dresses ? 
Mrs. M. 
Little girls of this age someiimes wear pale pink 
or blue chambray or gingham dresses, in a plaid 
design with white trimmings, made so that they 
may be worn with white muslin guimpes. 


Making a Silk Mourning Gown 

How can a silk mourning gown be remodeled to 
be suitable to wear when one is no longer in mourn- 
ing? 7. M.S. 

Guipure lace over pale blue silk would be a 
pretty trimming and would make the gown quite 
suitable for you to wear when you leave off your 
mourning. You might add a wide circular flounce 
of Brussels net to the skirt, trimmed with bias folds 
of silk its entire depth, joining the flounce to the 


skirt with an appliquéd band of the lace. 


Bustles are Obsolete 


Are bustles still worn ? Dalsy. 
Bustles are seldom worn nowadays. When they 
are, they are the simplest possible pads fastened in 


the back of the skirt. 


Embroidery on Blouses 

Would it be correct to embroider sprays of flowers 
on the yokes of blouses, showing the natural shades 
of the flowers in the embroidery ? 3. wD. 8. 

Such embroidery would be very pretty on a white 
shirt-waist, the collar and wristbands being em- 
broidered to match. If you use a wash silk be 
careful to use only washable silk embroidery thread. 


Dresses for a Vacation Trip 

What dresses, and how many, should a woman 
take on a vacation trip in September — not visiting 
fashion resorts, but traveling about to various 
places ? S. M. K. 


First, of course, is the tailor suit. This would be 
best in a dark, serviceable color such as brown, blue 
or a very dark. gray. In September white cotton 
shirt-waists may still be worn. In addition to them 
have one or two silk waists for the afternoon; the 
corded wash silks and pongee make up prettily. You 
should also have a gown of etamine or veiling in 
one of the beige shades trimmed with écru guipure 
lace to wear in the evenings, and a thin black gown 
of crépe de chine or one of the transparent fabrics 
made over a taffeta silk foundation; a gown for 
rainy days; a walking-skirt and a short covert coat; 
and you will certainly need a long coat of gray 
covert cloth or smooth satin-finished broadcloth to 
wear when traveling and in the evenings. 


The Latest Style of Sleeve 


Will you tell me what is the newest sleeve ? 
Mrs. T. 
The newest sleeve for the moment is tight and flat 
between the shoulder and the elbow with a deep 
gauntlet cuff above the wrist, the space between 
being full, and drooping well over the cuff. 


Gown for an October Wedding 

How shall a lady of sixty-five have a gown made 
which will be suitable to wear to her son’s wedding 
in October, and of what material ? Mrs. K. 

A glacé silk trimmed with Chantilly lace would 
make a lovely gown, with white chiffon under the 
black lace, and the front of the bodice brightened up 
with some cut-steel buttons or buckles ; the collar 
and the deep gauntlet cuffs of the sleeves being 
made of the lace, and the skirt trimmed with inser- 
tion of the lace arranged in panel effect in front, 
heading the flounce which should join the front 
breadth at the seams, and grow deeper toward the 
back. The lace on the skirt should also be made 
over the white chiffon. 


Autumn Styles in Skirts 


Can you tell me what the autumn fashions in 

| skirts will be? 

At this time of year it is somewhat difficult to say 
positively, but the tendency is for the skirt to flow 
out very full around the lower edge and fit very 
closely around the top, the back being fitted per- 
fectly flat and plain without the slightest fullness. 
Plaited skirts are again much in vogue, and the 

| habit back has been revived. 


, 
ss will be answe 


red every month, Mrs. Ralston will reply to 


Correspondents should use their full names and addresses. 


“Set” all Colors in Washable Goods 


Is there any way in which I can restore the color 
to a blue gingham dress which is faded in spots ? ? 

I am afraid not. All colors should be “ set ”’ 
before the first washing by rinsing the material in 
a Salt-and-water solution and exercising care in the 
first laundering. I am afraid your goods has been 
improperly dried and starched, which is the reason 
why it has faded in spots. 


Serviceable School Dress 


What would make a serviceable school dress for 
a girl of fourteen? MOTHER. 

Navy blue serge is always excellent for this pur- 
pose. A dress of blue checked plaid trimmed with 
black Hercules braid would also be suitable. 


How to Finish Seams of Jackets 

What is the best way to finish the seams of 
jackets ? 

The seams of jackets that are unlined are gen- 
erally bound with ribbon binding. When putting 
it on cross it in the centre, placing the edge to be 
bound inside of the binding ; fold and hem it down. 


Renovating a Straw Hat 


How can I restore color to astraw hat? M. F. 

There is really no way to do this except by hav- 
ing the hat re-dyed, and that will cost quite as 
much as a new hat, and I doubt if it would prove 
satisfactory. The dye is apt to come off, and a 
dyed hat soon becomes shabby again. 


Making Stock Collars Stiff 


How can I make collars stiff in wash dresses with- 
out using buckram or canvas lining ? G, Fs 

Heavy stiff linings are unsuited to thin goods. 
Use a light-weight butcher’s linen which washes 
well and holds the starch. I think it will keep the 


collar sufficiently stiff. One thickness will be 
enough. 
Tan Shoes are for Morning Wear 

Should tan shoes be worn with all summer 
gowns ? >. 


Tan shoes are only intended for morning wear — 
that is, for wear with plain shirt-waist gowns and 
when traveling; in fact, when one is not wearing 
one’s best clothes. ‘They should never be worn with 
a silk gown or upon any dressy occasion. 


A Traveling Hat for a Navy Blue Suit 


What would be a pretty traveling hat to wear 
with a navy blue tailor suit ? ALICE G. 

A medium-size sailor hat in rough écru straw, 
bound at the edge with blue velvet and trimmed 
with bluets, would be pretty and appropriate. 


Flowers for the Hair 


What is the most fashionable flower to wear in 
the hair in the evening ? Mrs. I 

A large crush rose with a little foliage is the fash- 
ionable flower to wear in the hair. ‘The rose may 
be of any color which is becoming or in harmony 
with one’s gown. Roses are made in gauze, chiffon 
and silk, expressly to wear with evening gowns. 


To Remove Mildew Stains 


Will you please tell me how to take mildew 
stains out of a white skirt ? Mrs. J. H 

Put about a tablespoonful of chloride of lime in 
a wooden pail and add four quarts of cold water. 
Stir until the lime is dissolved and then put the 
article in, constantly working it up and down. Let 
the article stay in the water until the mildew has 
disappeared; then throw it into a tub of cold water. 
Wash well in this and then rinse in more clear cold 
water. Wringanddrythoroughly inthesun. If the 
rinsing be thorough the fabric will not be injured. 
Wrap to Wear When Traveling 

What would be the most suitable wrap for a stout 
lady of middle age to wear when traveling ? 

mans. L. MC. 

I think you would find one of the long or three- 
quarter-length paletots in a light-weight cloth, 
trimmed with bands of silk with many rows of 
stitching, suitable for your purpose. Make it with 
a box back and semi-fitting double-breasted fronts. 
The sleeves should be bell-shaped, but not exagger- 
ated in size. A dark color, such as Oxford gray, 
or a small black and white striped cloth, would be 
the most suitable material to use. 


Coat for a Child of Three 

Please suggest a way of making a pretty coat for 
a child of three. Mrs. W. J. H 

A pretty model tor a coat for a child of three is 
made with a short-waisted body, the skirt being cut 
circular and joined without fullness except in the 
centre of the back, where two box-plaits extend 
the full length of the back. The body is double- 
breasted and fastened with pearl buttons. The 
sleeves are bishop in shape with buttoned cuffs. 
Drill, Holland or piqué would be suitable materials 
to use for a coat of this description. 


Summer Shoes and Stockings 


Will you please tell me what kind of shoes and 
stockings are suitable for a child of seven to wear 
in the summer ? mas. ©. P. 8. 

For dressy wear this summer children are wear- 
ing shoes and stockings to match their frocks. 
With a little pale blue dress, half socks of blue and 
little blue slippers or shoes are pretty. White 
shoes and stockings and socks are also very much 
worn. For every-day wear black and russet shoes, 
with stockings to match, are the most serviceable. 
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rt 18355 Cit 4 
R:-WALLACE 


livery woman delights in a beautifully set table 
Phe new and dainty patterns in 


“1835 R. WALLACE” 


Silver-plated Ware have all the tone and richness of solid 
silver and make the table beautiful at a fraction of the cost. 

We have published a richly illustrated book by an 
eminent writer on ‘* How to Set the Table,”’ which we 
will send on receipt of 4 cents postage. Address Dept. E. 
R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Ct. 

Of the Best Dealers Everywhere. 
The RB, W. & 8. stamp on sterling silver is an 
assurance of excellence 


LEY 
terest 


‘The Peoples Savings Bank is a chartered 
institution — operated under the strict 
banking laws of Pennsylvania, It accepts 
deposits of any amount from $1.00 up, 
and allows 4 per cent. interest, com- 
pounded twice a year, 


Capital $300,000 Surplus $400,000 
Write for Booklet D, telling how to 
BANK BY MAIL 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
Peoples Savings Bank Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 




































EY 
Rattan House Trunks 


For colleges, bachelor halls, 
hotels and the home, /and 
made of imported material 
handsomely finished, lined and 
fitted with casters. Light, dust- 
proof and self- ventilating. 
Keeps the contents free from 
close odor. Cheaper and better 
than cedar chests. An attract 
.. ive window seat and shirt 
waist box. Anything in Rat- 
tan or Willow made toorder. 
Write for entalog of Settces, 

z] Couches, House Trunks, ete., 
- direet to factory. 

RATTAN NOVELTY CO. 
142 KE. South St., Iudianapolis, Ind. 


BUFORD COLLEGE Young Women. Limited and 


- “ Select. Within 30 minutes of 
Nash ville, Tenn. “The Athens of the South.” 


Country and city combined. Charming campus of 20 acres. Spacious 
building, splendidly equipped. All school work on the first floor. 
Out-door sports emphasized. Non-denominational, non-sectarian, 
but thoroughly Christian. Faculty of skilled spec ialists strength. 
ened by a scholarly lecture corps. Graduate, Elective, and Uni- 
versity Preparatory Courses. University Bible Course. Business 
Course. Conservatory training in Art, Music, Expression, and 
Languages. Access to Laboratories of Vanderbilt University. 
Record of Current Term represents 12 States and 5 Nationalities. 
Ferm opens September 18, 1902. Write for beautiful * Year Book.” 


Founder and President, MRS. E. G. BUFORD 














CUTS CORNS WITH SAFETY 


Don’t use a penknife or go to the chiropodist — use 


the *CENTAUR” Safety Corn Kuife. Simple in con- 
struction — work couldn’t be done quicker or better — 
and there’s absolutely no possibility of cutting your- 
self, hence no danger from blood poisoning. 

50c.— stamps or currency. 
SPERRY & ALEXANDER CO., 300A Broadway. N. Y. 


We desire a few more agents — write for our liberal offer. 








The Grand Conservatory of Music 





teaches the proper cultivation of the Voice, together with 
thorough courses in Piano, Violin and Organ playing, Har- 
mony and Composition, by instructors of accredited reputa- 
tion. The tuition fees are nominal, Only conservatory in 
United States especially empowered by legislature to confer 
degrees. Prospectus on request. DR. E., EBERHARD, Pres. 





Founded 1874 New York City 356 West 57th St. 


SCHOOLS OF EXPRESSION 


Oratory Music Dramatic Art 
Prof. E. A. OTT, Author and Lecturer, Pres. 
Competent students placed each year. 
Fine Arts Blig., CHICAGO 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 


CHAS. WESLEY EMERSON, President. 
Largest school of Oratory, Literature anil Pedagogy in America. 
Summer Session. For catalogue, address 
HENRY LAWKENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston 


ooltex 


The Reed Method for the cure of stammering is based on an actual 
class-room experience with nearly 2000 stammerers. It leas to 
perfectly normal spee Write for book explaining methods to 


ch. 
FRANK A. REED, 888 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















Catalog Free. 











Garments 


for Children 


Combine Style and Service 




















SENT ON TRIAL, abso 
AN AID FOR THE lutely FREE of expense oF 
risk. Address 


_W. G. TIEMANN & co. 


DEAF 9 West ecn, 


DING INVITATIONS asnoiiscemens 


Printed and Engraved. Latest Styles. MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY. Best work. 100 Visiting Cards 75¢; 
4 and Valuable Booklet, ‘* Wedding Etiquette, 

J. W. COCKRUM, 582 Main St., Oakland City, Ind. 


CONNECTICUT, Simsbury. 


ide, Suburban School for Girls. 








FRE®, 








Is removed from Hartford to the beautiful — 
of Simsbury, half-hour by railroad from the ¢ 1. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Pr inc Lipa 















































EJECTOR 
SINGLE GUN 


<# 
z 


Stands for all#hiatis»best 
in a medium price 
SHOT GUN °850 
Iver Johnson's Arms 

& Cycle Works 


FITCHBURG MASS. USA 


9” CHAMBERS ST NEW YORK 














A magazine devoted to the Home — its 
buile ling, decorating, furnishing, eco- 
nomics. 10 New Studies monthly by Mr 
Keith, like his designs publishe -din The 
Ladies’ H. F., Led. Mo., and Pilgrim, 
one of which was built over 600 times. 
All news-stands, 10 cents, $1.00 year. 
Our latest books of plaus, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
108 Studies of Sum. Ctgs., $1.00 | 138 (>t¢.81600 to $2000, $1.00 
65 Brick & Com’n Houses, 1.00 | 150 “ $2000 10 $2500, 1.00 
20 Practicable Stables, .. 50¢ 138 “ $2500 10 $2000, 1,00 
20 D’b'l Houses, Flats, &e., 50¢ | 139 “ 8200010 841000, 1.00 
63 Cottages, less than $800, 50e 110 * $4000 and up'’d, 1.00 
68 Costing 8800 to #1200, 5064 17 Model Schoslhouses,. 1.00 
86 0C«“ CB 200 to G1600, 50e | Bt Modern Churches, .. 2.00 










For the “home beautiful ” 
soft, artis stic, by ney 4 


NY essential. 


MOORE’S 
MURESCO 


_ * the ideal preparation for this 
purpose It comes in white 
and fourteen charming tints. 

\ Itcan be applied by anybody 
}) with the most satisfactory @ 

and permanent results. Ask 
dealerforit. Ifhedoesn't 

4. seilit, write us for full informa 
tion, instructions,color cards,etc, 


BENS. MOORE & CO. 
4, 478 Water St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 






















DO YOU WANT A 


COLLEGE EDUCATION 


(ANY COURSE) 


NO CASH OUTLAY 


Any bright young person can 
secure a College Education by 
taking orders during vacation 

for our ‘Teas, Coffees, Spices and 
lavoring Extracts. 
Write TODAY and we will ; 
tell you all about it. Address 
The Porto Rica Trading Co. 
1029 Penn tent a Pa. 


{cwonanes FF BAR ATA Le, 


F A STOCKINGS 


For Women, Boys 
—C mething New. Something Good. 


and Girls 
Button at waist. No Supporters. ‘No garters. 
Best for health, comfort, economy and wear. 
Perfection for babies. The IDE Ag stocking 
summer or winter for all,, Two separate parts, 
best yarn, best son-foisonous dyes, best every 
way. Try & pale. We pay p: stage. Cost no 
more than other good stockings. Sent on approval 
on receipt of price weve not kept by dealers. 
Write for circular. 

THE FAY STOCKING COMPANY 
22 T Street, Elyria, Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all «steel. 
Handsome, Cute 




















Cheaper than a wood fence, 
Special induce ments to 
church and cemeterie 
Catalogue free. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE COMPANY 
408 North St. CRIA 








Kokomo, Indiana tummies — 


Stallman’s wom Trunk 


If Have you seen one? It is up-to-date. 

Think of it, everything within reach. 
No heavy trays, but light, smooth 
drawers. Holds as much and costs no 
more than a good box trunk. Hand 
riveted, almost pane estructible. Once 
oa tried, alw ays recommended. Sent 
So. D., privilege examination. 


2c. Stamp for Catalog. 
F. A. STALLMAN 
41 W. Spring St., Columbus, O, 


$3.00 Sm Fie sastee: $7.00 


WRITE FOK PAMPHLEY F. 
¥ 
LAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















A Word from The Journal’s Publisher 


HE SATURDAY EveENING Post is a beau- 
tifully printed and handsomely illustrated 
weekly magazine for women as well as men, 
and ought to be in the home of every woman 


Slaves to the Coffee Bean 





who reads Tue Lapigs’ 


Home Journal, 
issued by the same publishers, The Curtis 
Publishing 
from THE 


Company. It is entirely different 
JouRNAL in editorial treatment, 
and is unique as a weekly magazine. I would 
like to send it to every woman who reads 


THE JOURNAL three months (13 weeks) on 


trial, 


The cost will be only 25 cents. 


Cyn Covet 


To Appear Immediately: 


The Adventures of a 
Fortune-Hunting Lord | 


The hero of these droll adventures is an English 
nobleman who comes to America in search of an 
heiress. He is promptly taken up by the smart 
set of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- \“ 
ington and Chicago. In each city he meets 
with some absurd and distressing adventure ; and, \ 
in revenge, he tells what he has learned of 
American society and satirizes the foibles and dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of the smart sets of the 
various social centres. 





City dwellers will recog- 
nize many of the society folk that flit through 
these tales. 


A Stirring Love Story 

by the Author of The Right of Way 
By Gilbert Parker. Mr, Parker’s new novel is a six-part love 
story, the action of which takes place in the Egypt of to-day. ‘The 
heroine is a beautiful woman whose chief antipathy is a slave-dealing 


English capitalist. How she cured the Englishman of his avarice and 
how the Englishman cured her of her hatred for him, is the tale. 





/ The Consistency of Constance Croydon 


By George Hibbard. A delightful little love story, of which the 
central figures are a charming young heiress and her stupid guardian. 


A Century of English Beauty The Other Browning 


By Lady Jeune. Anecdotes and reminis- | By Baldwin Sears. 
cences of famous English beauties. ‘These story — 
papers will be splendidly illustrated by photo- 
graphs from Lady Jeune’s 


An unusually good love 
the moral of which is that the literary 
girl is quite as apt to be won by the man who 


private collection, does things as by the fellow who can quote poetry. 


The Beauty Doctor 


By C. M. Flandrau. A droll tale of a ‘* beauty 
specialist’? and the havoc she wrought on the 
feminine complexions of a Western city. 


How Hermione Grew Up 


By Lilian Quiller Couch. Miss Quiller Couch 
is writing a series of deliciously bright child 
stories, for grown folk, that are even more 
piquant than The Love Affairs of 
Patricia, The first of them is entitled 
The Day I Was Ten. In subsequent 

tales Hermione grows up 
- into a love affair, 












Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son 


They are from John Graham, an old Chicago 
pork packer, to his son Pierrepont, who _ has 
just left Harvard College, and is beginning work 
in earnest as an eight-dollar clerk in the old 
series, recently 
Eveninc Post, 


man’s packing- house. This 
published in ‘THe SaTurDay 
has been put into a little booklet, and a copy 





If coffee tam- 
pers “with your 
heart or wlaghints: 
suppose you 
break away for 
10 days and see 
how much bet- 
ter you feel. 

You can make 
the job easy-and 
pleasant if you 
take on POSTUM 
COFFEE. 


Be sure and have 
zt well botled to 
bring out flavor 
and Food value. 








Tha ee 
DEVILED 


REQUIRES NO COOKING—no preparation — just 
open and serve. 1-4 1b. can makes 12 sandwiches. 
Just salt enough to be appetizing. Just sharp enough to 
be relished. Send for free booklet of receipts to Wm. 
Underwood Company, Boston, Mass. 











will be sent free of charge to any one sending 
25 cents for a 3 months’ trial subscription to 
Tue Saturpay Eveninc Posr. 
ond series of these letters will begin in 
an early number of ‘THe Post. 








A sec- 
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is embodied in this steel 
boiler. Designed especially 
for its large heating surface, 
ease in cleaning, strength, 
durability and simplicity, it 
is thoroughly up-to-date; 
made same as best power 
boilers. We employ special 
system of hot water circula- 
tion with Regurgitating 
Safety Valve. Heating 
plants sent ready to erect to 
all parts of the country. 
Booklet ** Home Heating y” also, 


free estimates; send plans and 
measurements at once. 


ANDREWS HEATING CO. 
811 Globe Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 














DON’T BE BOTHERED WITH ANTS 


WANS on Ant-Sugar 


‘This is a powder, not a poison 
Away and may be safely sprinkled 
wherever you find aunts, and they 
will quickly vacate. Pleasant, Effective and "Marmloes. 


Price 25¢, postpald, or at grocers’ and druggist.’ 


The Bristol Drug Co., 96 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 


STANIMER 


Our 200-page book “ The Origin and Treatment of »tammering "’ 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to poy as 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Death Dust ss) ss sien nie sh 


es r ne Pe — yet is harmless 
to people. If your dealer hasn't it, we will mail a large can of 
Death Dust for 25 cents and his name. Write for Free Book. 


Carrollton Chemica! Co,, 112 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


TKADE- MAKK. 














Banner Lye 


the Cleaner and Disinfectant. 


ALABASTINE® 23 


INE, and of the beautiful effects that you can get 
poisonous paper or glue kalsomines. Write for free information. 
ALABASTINE C@., 35 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mieh. 























Guaranteed not to give trouble, Save money, 
time and laborby mounting yourshades onthe 


IMPROVED 


HARTSHO) RN 


SHADE 
woop aes 


ROLLERS 





ROLLERS 
































Dainty and Wholesome 


Sunlight and fresh air 
go to the making of 


CREAM OF WHEAT 


and it in turn makes wholesome, sturdy children. A sufficient food 
for young and old. Prepared in a score of dainty 
and appetizing ways. Sold everywhere and 

made only by the 


Cream of Wheat Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


























